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Price,  in  Paper  Covers,  50  cts,;  Cloth  Covers,  $1. 


ASSIST  YOUNG  UTAH  BY 


ORDERING  YOUR. 


COAL 

FROM 

C.  S.  TV^MRTIN, 

The  popular  young  Coal  Dealer, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  send- 
ing out  Clean  Coal,  combined 
with  Full  Weight. 

I  can  supply  you  with  any  quan- 
tity.     Special  prices  on  carloads. 

Offiee  Plo.  4  W.  First  South  Street, 

Under  McCornick's  Bank. 

Yard,  3rd  U/(?st  bet.  4117  ai^d  5tl?  Sotiti?. 
Telephones  520-596. 
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in  the  city. 
"We  will  give  a 
special     discount 
toalosmi  isnariesi 
STREET. 


13    E.    FJ  RST     SOUTH 


H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET,  New  fork. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic   Singing. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  address  312  13  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City 
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Perfect  Fit  or  No  Sale. 
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liver Perfect  Fitting  Clothes  Only. 
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DRAMATIC    READER   AND    IMPERSONATOR 
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Glasses  fitted  to  correct  all  defects  oj  vision.     No  charge 
for  testing,    Manufacturiag  and  repairing. 


Or.J.B.Keysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

240  Main  St.,  First  Door  North 
of  Walker  House. 
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Best  Set,  No  Better  Made 10  00 

Amalgam  or  Silver  Fillings 1  00 

Gold  Fillings From    1.00  up. 

Teeth   Cleaned 1  00 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 
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GEO.  Q.  CANNONS  SONS  CO. 
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flote     Books,    Tablets,    Penholders,     Pens, 
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Hte.,   Ete. 
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We  can  supply  them  with  every- 
thing in  the  Stationery  Line.  We 
can  also  supply  dealers  with 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES    AT    LOWEST    PIJICES 

GEO.  Q.  CANNONS  SONS  CO.. 

24  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covered  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  253  E.  let  South,  one 
and  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre, 


THROUGH   THE.. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 

AKD  THE 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 


EACH   WAY  BETWEEN 


OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS! 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

TEE   MOST    TH0S0naHL7   EQUIPPED   EAUWAT 
IN  THE  WEST. 

D.C.DODGE,  S.  H.BABCOCK, 

OENL.  MOR.  TKAPFIC  MGR. 

F.  A.  WADLKIGH,  GENL.  PasGR.  AGT. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING  WORLD-RENOWNED  INSTRUMENTS: 


We   handle  none  but 

First  Class  Goods, 

and  defy  competition 

— both   In — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE. 

SOLD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 
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Sons  '^ 
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Offered  to 
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12   E.   FI^ST  SOOTH   STf^EET, 
SAliT  1iAK;B   CITV,   OTflH. 

AaZmtches  ^-jewelry 

Elegant    Assortment    at    Moderate    Prices. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  Country  Repairing   Trader 


flRTURE'S  WflWG-FOREWARIlED  IS  FORERRPO 

Read  the  following  symptoms  over  carefully,  mark  those  that  you  feel  in 
your  case  and  bring  them  in  person  or  send  them  by  mail  to  DR.  Q.  W. 
SHORES,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether  you  can  be  cured,  how  long  it 
will  take,  and   just  what  it  will  cost,  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  OUT  A  CENT. 


The  Head  and  Throat. 

This  form  of  catarrh  Is  most  common — resulting 
from  neglected  colds— quickly  cured  with  little  cost 
by  Dr.  Sliores'  famous  treatment. 

Is  the  nose  stopped  up? 

Does  your  nose  discharge? 

Is  the  nose  sore  and  tender? 

Is  there  pain  in  front  of  head? 

Do  you  hawk  to  clear  the  throat? 

Is  your  throat  dry  in  the  morning? 

Do  you  sleep  with  your  mouth  open? 

You  can  be  easily  cured  now— don't  let  it  run  into 
complications. 

The  Bronchial  Tubes. 

When  catarrh  of  the  head  and  throat  is  neglected 
or  wrongly  treated  it  extends  down  the  windpipe  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  after  awhile  attacks  the 
lungs.  Quickly  cured  with  little  cost  by  Dr.  Shores' 
famous  treatment. 

Have  you  a  cough? 

Do  you  take  cold  easily? 

Have  you  a  pain  in  the  side? 

Do  you  raise  frothy  material? 

Do  you  cough  in  the  mornings? 

Do  you  spit  up  little  cheesy  lumps? 

Do  you  feel  you  are  growing  weaker? 

Don't  risk  neglecting  these  warnings— stop  the  dis- 
ease before  it  reaches  the  lungs? 


Of  the  Ears. 

Catarrh  extends  from  the  throat  along  the  eustach- 
ian tubes  into  the  ears,  causing  partial  or  complete 
deafness.  Quickly  cured  with  little  cost  by  Dr. 
Shores'  famous  treatment. 

Is  your  hearing  failing? 

Do  your  ears  discharge? 

Is  the  wax  dry  in  your  ears? 

Do  you  hear  better  some  days  than  others? 

Is  your  hearing  worse  when  you  have  a  cold? 

Don't  neglect  this  until  your  hearing  is  irreparably 
destroyed.    Doctor  Shores  can  cure  you  now. 

Kidney  Disease. 

Results  in  two  ways,  by  taking  cold  and  by  over- 
working the  kidneys  in  separating  from  the  blood  the 
catarrhal  poisons  which  affect  all  organs.  Quickly 
cured  with  little  cost  by  Dr.Shores'  famous  treatment. 

Do  your  bands  and  feet  swell? 

Is  this  noticed  more  at  night? 

Is  there  pain  in  small  of  back? 

Has  the  perspiration  a  bad  odor? 

Is  there  puffiness  under  the  eyes? 

Do  you  have  to  get  up  often  at  night? 

Is  there  a  deposit  in  urine  if  left  standing? 

Don't  neglect  these  signs  and  risk  Bright's  disease 
killing  you.    Cure  it  now. 


Liver  Disease. 

The  liver  is  affected  by  catarrhal  poisons  extending 
from  the  stomach  into  the  ducts  of  the  liver.  Quickly 
cured  with  little  cost  by  Dr.Shores'  famous  treatment. 

Do  you  get  dizzy? 

Have  you  cold  feet' 

Do  you  feel  miserable? 

Do  you  get  tired  easily? 

Do  you  have  hot  flashes' 

Are  your  spirits  low  at  times? 

Do  you  have  rumbling  in  bowels? 

These  are  the  seven  simple  signs  indicating  disease 
of  the  liver.  If  you  have  any  or  all  of  them,  seek 
Doctor  Shores  now  and  be  cured. 


Of  the  Stomach. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  usually  caused  by  swal- 
lowing mucus  which  drops  down  from  the  head  and 
throat  at  night.  Quickly  cured  with  little  cost  by 
Doctor  Shores'  famous  treatment. 

Is  there  nausea  ? 

Do  you  belch  up  gas  ? 

Are  you  constipated  ? 

Is  your  tongue  coated  ? 

Do  you  bloat  up  after  eating  ? 

Is  there  constant  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  permanently  cured.  Doctor 
Shores  is  curing  hundreds  every  week. 


Of  the  Nerves. 

Are  you  nervous  ? 

Have  you  no  energy  ? 

Is  your  memory  poor  ? 

Is  there  a  feeling  of  unrest? 

Is  your  mind  often  confused  ? 

Do  you  often  have  a  lump  in  your  throat  ? 

Are  your  hands  often  wet  with  perspiration  ? 

These  symptoms  result  when  the  disease  poisons 
affect  the  nervous  system.  If  you  have  any  of  them 
don't  risk  your  health  by  neglect.  Doctor  Shores  has 
cured  hundreds— he  can  cure  you. 

Weakness  of  body  or  mind.  Effects  of  errors  or 
excesses.  Unfortunate  sufferers  from  these  baneful 
and  secret  diseases  have  for  years  been  the  prey  of 
human  vultures  in  the  garb  of  physicians  who  extort 
exorbitant  fees  for  empty  promises.  If  you  are  one 
of  these  unfortunate  sufferers,  don't  risk  falling  into 
the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  traders  upon  human 
suffering  who  not  only  have  no  ability,  but  no  name, 
no  responsibility,  no  credentials,  but  go  at  once  to 
Dr.  Q.  W.  Shores,  the  -'People's  Doctor."  The  man 
whom  all  our  home  people  know  and  respect,  whose 
home  is  here  among  you,  who  is  responsible  and  cap- 
able and  willing  to  help  you  to  health  and  happiness. 
Remember  that  when  you  go  to  Dr.  Shores  it  costs 
you  nothing  to  consult  him.  Tell  him  all  your  troubles 
cipxnon  ifidence  and  get  h  esert  advice  free. 


DOCTORS  SHORES  AND  ESTES 

Treat  and  Cure  Catarrh  and  all  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear.^nose,  throat,  lungs,  stomach,  liver, 
bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder,  all  chronic,  private  and  nervous  diseases  of  both  sexes  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  $VOO  A  MONTH  FOR  ALIi  DTSEASES-MEDiriNES  free. 
Doctor  Shores'  Motto  is  :  "A  Low  Fee,  Quick  Cure,  Mild  and  Painless  Treatment."  If  you 
cannot  come  to  the  office,  send  stamp  for  Dr.  Shores'  new  symptom  list,  and  have  your  case 
diagnosed  and  get  expert  advice   FREE  ! 

ZION'S    TV^eOICKL-    INSTITUTe, 

G.  W.  SHORES,  M.  D.        N.   D.  ESXES,  hA.  D. 

CONSULTING   PHYSICIANS. 

34  E,  SECOND  SOUTH  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Forenoon,  9  to  12.  Afternoon,  2  to  5.  Evenings,  7  to  8.  Sundays,  1 1  a.  m.  to  1  p.m. 
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FOUNTAIN'  OF  ABLUTIONS,  MOSQUE  OF  jidHAMMED  ALT,  CAIRO,  EGYPT. 


A  MOHAMMEDAN  MOSQUE. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tlie  acconi- 


Islaniism;    but  even  if  this   feature    were 
less  evident,  the  presence  of  the  turbaned, 


pan}-ing   picture    represents  a  scene  in  a  j  loose-gowned    figures    would    make    the 


Mohammedan  land.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  plainly  that  which  has  come 
down  to  us  as  Moorish  or  Arabesque,  and 


matter  clear.  The  artist  has  depicted  a 
Mohammedan  scene  in  a  Mohammedan 
country,  and  when    we    sa}'    that    it  is  a 


which  is  identified   in   all    respects    with   |  mosque,     or  a  portion    thereof,    we  only 
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state  that  which  mos:  of  our  readers  would 
have  readily  guessed.  These  mosques  are 
the  temples  or  places  of  worship  of  the 
followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  in 
man}'  respects  the  thousands  of  them  that 
have  been  built  all  resemble  each  other 
in  many  of  their  important  features.  The 
City  of  Cairo,  a  few  miles  above  the  delta 
of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  has  itself  over  four 
hundred  mosques,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
churches.  Some  of  them  are  historically 
famous  by  reason  of  their  antiquity,  their 
costliness,  their  beauty,  or  the  fame  of 
their  builders  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  constructed.  The 
one  selected  by  the  artist  for  the  illus 
tration  of  this  article  has  none  of  these 
claims  to  greatness;  yet  it  stands  on  one 
of  the  most  historic  spots  of  the  rare  old 
Egyptian  city,  possesses  numerous  archi- 
tectural charms,  and  was  built  by  a  sov- 
ereign who  made  for  himself  quite  a 
name  in  his  country  and  among  his  peo- 
ple. 

What  we  see  before  us  is  the  fountain 
of  ablutions  in  the  mosque  of  Mahommed 
Ali,  at  Cairo.  Of  the  city  itself,  other 
articles  in  this  journal  have  frequently 
spoken.  Of  the  builder,  it  will  perhaps 
be  enough  to  say  that  he  rose  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  his  energy  and  his  military 
prowess,  and  held  the  control  during 
many  tempestuous  years,  dying  in  1849. 
He  was  ambitious,  firm,  and  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  value  of,  and  adopt  as 
far  as  he  could,  European  civilization. 
One  fearful  blot  rests  upon  his  memory, 
the  massacre  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs  who 
had  been  lured  into  his  citadel,  right 
near  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name, 
and  there  cruell}'  slew  every  one.  But 
the  constitution  of  the  government  of  the 
country  is  due  to  him;  he  had  high  ex- 
ecutive and  military  abilities,  and  his 
career  is  alniost  unequalled  in    Egyptian 


history.  Considering  his  training  and 
surroundings,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  century. 

Among  other  works  prosecuted  by  him 
for  the  improvement  of  his  capital  city, 
our  article  only  requires  that  we  refer  to 
the  mosque  bearing  his  name,  built  of 
oriental  alabaster,  near  the  famous  citadel 
built  by  the  mighty  Saladin  about  the 
year  1166.  The  mosque  occupies  the 
sight  of  an  ancient  building  known  as 
Joseph's  Wall,  and  in  its  center  is  what 
is  called  Joseph's  Well,  sunk  in  the  solid 
rock  to  the  level  of  the  Nile.  These  tem- 
ples of  Mohammedan  worship  generally 
have  an  open  court,  surrounded  by  cov- 
ered sanctuaries.  The  building  in  ques- 
tion is  constructed  on  this  plan;  and  in 
the  open  court  yard  is  the  place  or  foun- 
tain of  ablutions,  a  spot  much  resorted 
to  in  view  of  the  repeated  bathings  in 
connection  with  the  numerous  dail}' 
prayers  which  all  good  Mohammedans 
offer.  In  fact  the  ablution  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  service,  and  it  is  so 
literally  observed  that  travelers  in  the 
deseret,  far  removed  from  water,  prostrate 
themselves  when  the  hour  of  prayer  ar- 
rives and  perform  their  washings  with 
sand  instead  of   water.  J. 


A  PIMA  WAIF. 

Chapter  II. 


A  couple  of  years  after  the  adventure 
with  the  bear,  father  leased  a  fine  range 
in  a  distant  part  of  Arizona  and  moved 
his  flocks  and  herds  to  it.  The  family 
of  course  accompanied  him.  Chip  exhib- 
iting an  unusual  flow  of  spirits  at  the 
prospect  of  a  change. 

He  did  not  appear  to  have  any  love  of 
locality,  such  as  is  generally  exhibited 
in  affection  for  the  spot  which  we    have 
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once  called  home.  The  nomadic  spirit 
of  his  ancestry  cropped  out  all  ovei  him 
on  this  trip,  and  he  raced  over  the  coun- 
try like  a  little  demon,  until  father,  out 
of  pity  for  Eagle,  made  the  little  savage 
ride  the  rest  of  the  way  in  the  wagon. 

Our  new  house,  built  of  squared  pine 
logs,  stood  in  a  large  canyon,  and  the 
scenery  all  al">out  was  full  of  wild  sub- 
limity. 

The  sunsets,  in  particular,  were  to  me 
a  source  of  constant  delight.  About  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  us  a  range  of  hills 
upreared  their  pine-clad  summits.  At 
the  close  of  a  fine  day — and  they  were 
nearly  all  fine  in  Arizona — the  slipping 
away  of  the  sun  behind  this  range  was  a 
picture  of  resplendent  sublimity.  Orange 
and  crimson,  purple  and  gold,  banners 
of  blue  and  mystic  shapes  of  white, 
seemed  to  blend  with  and  weave  them- 
selves into  the  delicate  traces  of  the 
pines  on  the  mountain  tops;  while  the 
eloquent  silence  over  all  voiced  the  eter- 
nal hills'  "Good  night"  to  the  departing 
luminary. 

Father  was  extremely  anxious  that  I 
should  develop  a  strong  ph3'sical  consti- 
tution, and  to  this  end  he  urged  me  to 
indulge  in  horseback  riding  at  every  op- 
portunit}'.  He  cautioned  me,  however, 
never  to  stray  from  the  main-traveled 
road,  as  the  country  round  about  us  was 
extremely  rough  and  confusing,  and  to 
one  unfamiliar  with  it,  a  ride  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  without  a  guide  was  a 
very  serious  matter.  Dark  and  forbid- 
ding canyons  intersected  the  hills  in  every 
direction,  each  one  of  which,  to  the  un- 
initiated, was  as  much  like  its  neighbor 
as.  two  peas  resemble  each  other.  Num- 
erous stories  were  current  of  people  who 
had  become  lost  in  the  mountains,  and 
wandered  about  for  days  without  food  or 
shelter. 

Chip  frequently  attended    me    on    my 


rides,  an  arrangement  which  was  very 
satisfactory  to  my  parents,  as  his  reputa- 
tion for  courage  had  been  at  high-water 
mark  ever  since  he  had  killed  the  bear. 
Had  they  known,  however,  that  his  rov- 
ing propensities  often  tempted  us  into 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  hills,  they 
might  not  have  been  so  well  pleased.  Yet 
I  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  little 
Pima's  abilit}'  as  a  guide,  and  that  with 
good  reason,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  No 
matter  how  many  turns  and  twists  and 
doublings  we  made  in  our  excursions, 
when  the  time  came  to  return  his  nose 
pointed  as  straight  for  home  as  does  the 
magnetic  needle  to  the  pole.  The  path- 
finding  instinct  of  the  savage,  perfected 
and  handed  down  to  him  through  many 
generations  of  wandering  ancestors,  en- 
aliled  him  to  explore  the  trackless  wilds 
with  the  same  assurance  that  the  dweller 
in  cities  feels  in  the  familiar  streets 
about  his  home.  Our  nearest  neighbor, 
a  Mr.  Cottrell,  lived  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  west  of  us.  His  only  child,  Clara, 
had  paid  us  a  visit  shortly  after  our 
arrival  in  the  countr}',  and  I  had  promised 
to  return  the  courtesy  at  the  first  oppor- 
"  tunity. 

"Mamma,  dear,  may  1  go  over  to 
Cottrell's,  and  stay  a  few  days  with 
Clara?"  I  asked  at  the  breakfast  table 
one  morning. 

"Yes,  dear,  when  one  of  the  men  is  at 
liberty  to  accompany  you,"  mother  re- 
plied. 

"Why  can't  I  go  today?  I  am  sure  I 
can  find  the  way,  and  it  is  almost  three 
months  since  Clara  gave  me  the  invita- 
tion. " 

A  decided  but  kindly  negative  from 
mother  seemed  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
I  shortly  after  started  on  my  morning 
ride  down  the  canyon. 

A  couple  of  miles  below  the  house  I 
came  to  the  "Cottrell  cut-off,"  a  dim  and 
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narrow  trail  that  led  through  the  hills  to 
Clara's  home.  Almost  unconsciously  I 
guided  my  pony  into  it,  but  ere  I  had 
ridden  a  hundred  yards  the  demon  of 
temptation  awoke  within  me.  Why 
shouldn't  I  ride  over  and  see  Clara  any- 
way? It  was  only  a  short  ten  miles  by 
this  route;  I  could  get  there  before  din- 
ner, spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  my 
friend,  and  be  safe  at  home  before  night- 
fall. It  would  be  a  good  joke  on  mother, 
who  was  so  afraid  to  let  me  travel  with- 
out an  escort.  Conscience  whispered, 
"No!"  but  I  promptly  vetoed  the  warn- 
ing and  rode  deeper  into  the  hills. 

For  the  first  few  miles  all  seemed  to 
go  well  with  me.  Occasional  cow-paths 
and  deer-trails  branched  off  at  various 
angles  from  the  path  I  followed,  but  I 
rigidly  adhered  to  a  westerly  course. 

Presently  I  came  plump  upon  a  large 
spring,  at  which  several  wild-looking 
bovines  were  slaking  their  thirst,  and 
here  my  overweening  confidence  received 
its  first  check.  Trails  branched  out  from 
the  water  in  every  direction,  like  spokes 
from  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  seeming  to  trend  in  a  westerl)' 
course,  none  of  which  I  could  fix  upon 
as  the  proper  one  for  me  to  follow. 
Afraid  to  make  a  choice,  yet  determined 
not  to  be  thwarted  by  the  first  rebuff,  I 
guided  my  pony  into  the  path  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  lead  to  ni}-  goal, 
and  pushed  resolutely  forward.  1  learned 
afterward  that  I  did  select  the  right  trail, 
but  I  must  have  wandered  from  it  within 
the  first  mile.  For  hours  1  rode,  every 
step  leading  me  deeper  into  the  gloomy 
fastnesses  of  the  hills,  and  I  at  last  real- 
ized  that  I  was   lost. 

Night  found  me  endeavoring  to  retrace 
my  steps.  Hungry,  worn  out  by  an 
ever-increasing  terror  and  anxiety,  and 
afraid  to  travel  in  the  darkness.  I  tied 
my  pony  to  a  tree,    made  a    bed    of    my 


saddle-blankets  laid  down  and  cried  my- 
self to  sleep. 

The  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
striking  full  upon  my  face,  awoke  me  to 
a  day  of  such  despair  as  I  hope  never  to 
experience  again.  Glancing  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  had  tied  my  pony,  I  saw 
that  he  was  gone.  The  broken  bridle- 
reins  still  encircling  the  tree  served  but 
to  accentuate  my  loneliness,  and  I  flung 
myself  on  the  ground  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  repentant  tears.  Then  I  arose 
to  my  knees  and  prayed  humbly,  voicing 
my  supplications  to  the  Heavenly  Father 
out  of  the  fullness  of  a  chastened  and 
contrite   heart. 

Then  a  gleam  of  sense  broke  through 
the  gloom  of  my  recent  folly.  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  where  I  was  until  some- 
one came  to  my  rescue.  I  knew  that 
papa  would  enlist  ever)'  available  man  in 
the  search  for  me.  If  I  attempted  to 
extricate  myself,  I  might  wander  still 
deeper  into  the  hills,  but  by  remaining 
in  one  spot,  those  who  first  found  my 
trail  would  the  more  quickly  reach    me. 

Oh,  the  leaden  hours  of  that  awful  day  ! 
Captivity  in  the  strongest  prison  cell 
ever  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  silent 
desolation  of  those  rock-ribbed  hills. 
Twenty  times  I  sprang. to  my  feet,  repent- 
ing of  my  resolution  to  remain  quiet, 
and  as  often  did  I  sink  back  in  listless 
despair.  As  the  sun  crept  up  oward 
flne  zenith,  1  became  conscious  of  an 
ardent  thirst,  hourly  increased  by  the 
dreadful  nervous  strain  under  which  I 
labored.  Visions  of  a  liorrible  death  by 
starvation  tormented  me  incessantly;  and 
at  last,  when  my  overwrought  brain  could 
bear  no  more,  I  sank  back  in  a  semi- 
stupor. 

Night  had  fallen  before  I  revived  suffici- 
ently to  sit  up,  and  its  enveloping 
shadows  added  another  element  of    mis- 
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ery  to  mj  desolate  state.  M}'  distress 
was  now  too  great  to  permit  me  to  find 
oblivion  in  sleep,  and  I  sat  through  those 
long,  weary  hours,  gazing  vacantly  into 
the  darkness,  and  vainly  wishing  for  that 
rescue  which  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
would  arrive  too  late. 

But  God  had  heard  my  prayer,  and 
His  merciful  hand  led  His  humble  in- 
strument of  succor  to  my  relief.  I  must 
have  dropped  into  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility  before  morning.  When  I 
awoke,  it  was  to  find  the  sun  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  feel  a  slender,  cool, 
brown  hand  stroking  back  the  tangled 
hair  from  my  forehead.  The  moment  I 
stirred,  a  pair  of  kindly  black  eyes  peered 
into  mine,  and  a  familiar  voice  ex- 
claimed : 

"Mornin',  Miss  Lu!  I  spec  you  pretty 
hungry.  Chip  come  take  you  home  to 
breakfas'." 

Yes,  Chip  indeed  1  And  there  was  Eagle, 
filling  his  moments  of  leisure  by  cropp- 
ing the  succulent  grass  that  clothed  the 
hillside. 

In  five  minutes  the  little  hero  had 
boosted  me  into  the  saddle—  I  was  far 
too  weak  to  mount  unaided — climbed  up 
behind  me,  and  we  were  heading  for 
home. 

As  we  rode,  Chip  told  me  his  story. 
When  he  heard  mj'  parents'  anxious 
speculations  as  to  my  absence,  he  had 
saddled  Eagle  and  started  out  to  find  me, 
saying  nothing  of  his  intentions  to  any- 
one. 

He  had  noticed  a  few  days  before  that 
m^'  pony  had  broken  a  large  piece  out  of 
one  of  its  hind  hoofs.  He  had  the  In- 
dian's instinct  to  track,  and  the  mark  of 
the  broken  hoof  enabled  him  to  trace  me' 
into  the  "Cottrell  cut-off."  When  night 
came,  he  camped  close  to  the  trail,  tak- 
ing it  up  again  at  daylight  next  morn- 
ing.     Through  the  long  day  he    plodded 


on  often  losing  the  "sign"  on  the  hard 
or  rocky  ground  over  which  I  had  rid- 
den, yet  seeking  it  again  with  a  dogged 
perseverance  that  knew  no  failure.  Re- 
member, too,  that  he  was  all  this  time 
without  food  and  with  but  little  water, 
and  3'ou  will  not  wonder  that  I  love  that 
little  Pima  better  than  many  American 
girls  love  their    more  cultured    brothers. 

We  reached  home  after  a  tedious  ride 
of  four  or  five  hours,  and  a  long-drawn 
"Hoo-hool"  from  Chip  brought  mother 
to  the  door  with  a  rush,  and  in  another 
moment  I   was  safe  in  her  warm  embrace. 

The  scene  that  followed  I  shall  never 
forget.  After  I  had  been  hugged,  and 
scolded,  and  examined,  and  hugged  and 
scolded  again,  mother  opened  her  arms 
and  took  the  little  Pima  to  her  bosom 
as  though  he  were  her  first-born.  She 
was  a  Southern  woman,  with  very  rigid 
notions  about  the  "color  line;"  but  Chip 
had  won  her  heart  forever. 

Chip  endured  the  embrace  with  true 
Indian  stoicism,  but  I  saw  a  pair  of  tears 
twinkling  on  his  dark  lashes  when  she 
released  him.  Perliaps  he  thought  of  the 
dark-skinned  woman  sleeping  near  old 
Tucson,  and  wondered  if  she  would  have 
been  as  kind  and  gentle  as  this  white 
mother,  who  was  so  grateful  to  him  for 
saving  her  daughter. 

Chip  and  I  repeated  our  stories  when 
the  disheartened  searchers  came  home  to 
a  joyful  surprise,  and  you  may  feel  sure 
that  the  familj^'s  gratitude  was  not  re- 
stricted by  any  considerations  of  color  or 
breeding.  The  best  we  had  to  give  was 
thought  none  too  good  for  my  preserver, 
and  he  was  deluged  with  a  shower  of 
gifts  that  filled  his  stout  little  heart  with 
immeasurable  delight. 

When  I  married  and  went  to  live  in 
another  state.  Chip  was  still  a  prominent 
member  of  the  family,  and  the  thing  I 
remember     most    clearly    in    connection 
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with  leaving  home  is,  that  I  gave  a  back- 
ward glance  ere  we  dropped  over  a  rise 
in  the  can3'on,  and  saw  a  wiry,  brown 
figure  sitting  on  the  woodpile,  and  wav- 
ing "Adios"  with  a  handkerchief  of 
blood-red  hue. 

Alan   Clifford 


NATHAN'S  niSSION. 

Nathan  'Bo3'le  had  lost  both  his  par- 
ents, and  now  stood  alone  and  homeless 
in  the  world.  His  father's  brother  living 
in  Nebraska  wrote  and  offered  him  a 
home  there,  and  the  boy  accepted  it  for 
want  of  something  better.  He  was  not 
a  Mormon,  but  of  course  we  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  good  boj's  and  girls 
outside  the  Gospel,  that  try  and  do.  their 
best  in  every  way.  And  Nathan  was  a 
good  boy.  He  had  had  a  good  educa- 
tion, but  was  penniless.  All  his  earthly 
belongings  were  contained  in  a  small 
crunk,  and  the  biggest  part  of  it  was 
books,  good,  wholesome  literature,  which 
Nathan  thought  everything  of. 

Nathan  had  been  in  his  uncle's  family 
a  week,  and  he  was  now  quite  ready  to 
move  anywhere  on  earth,  if  he  had  had 
a  place  to  go  to. 

He  was  the  laughing-stock  of  his  uncle's 
four  big  boys,  for  awkwardness  with 
farming  tools  and  his  city  ways. 

We  find  him  standing  one  morning  on 
a  manure  pile,  working  with  all  his  might 
till  the  perspiration  rolled  down  his  face. 
He  was  small  of  stature  and  quite  deli- 
cate of  health,  and  his  slender  hands,  so 
unused  to  hard  work,  trembled  in  the 
effort  now. 

One  of  his  cousins,  who  was  of  his 
own  age,  a  big,  over-grown  boy,  in  dirty 
overalls,  tucked  inside  top  boots,  with 
last  spring's  mud  on  yet,  a  red  handker- 
chief round  his  neck,  and  an  old,  tat- 
tered, slouch  hat,  stood  resting  his  folded 


hands  and  chin  on  the  fork  handle  and 
looked  at  his  cousin,  a  sight  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  much  amusement, 
judging  from  the  way  he  giggled. 

"Say,  Nathan,  or  Habakkuk,  you  bet- 
ter put  yer  hat  on  tight  or  your  scalp 
may  blow  off  'n  expose  the  learnin'." 

Nathan  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

"Come,  prepheser,  tell  us  what  yer 
call  a  pick-a.x  in  Latin,  and  I'll  show  ye 
the  difference  between  a  grubbing  hoe 
and  a  harness  hook;    won't  yer?" 

Nathan's  mouth  twitched  nervously, 
but  he  made  no  answer,  and  the  other 
continued:  "  What's  the  use  o'  3'e  pick- 
ing away  at  that  pile;  there's  nothing  to 
show  for  it  on  the  wagon." 

"I  think  I  accomplish  as  much  as  you, 
who  don't  do  anything." 

"Yes,  you'll  make  a  fine  farmer  after 
a  while.  Don't  }'er  want  a  pair  o' 
gloves?" 

"Yes,  have  you  got  any?" 

"Go  along  with  you,  3'ou  cit}'  rascal." 

This  was  the  way  Nathan  had  been 
treated  ever  since  he  came,  and  he  had 
shed  many  bitter  tears  nights,  after  the 
others  slept,  in  spite  of  his  sixteen  years. 
He  shared  room  with  the  other  bo3's  and 
could  not  say  his  prayers  there,  so  he 
used  to  go  down  to  the  barn  evenings 
before  going  to  bed  and  lay  his  sorrows 
before  his  Heavenly  Father. 

"Dear  Lord,  I  am  no  good  here;  take 
me  away  to  some  other  place,  or  else  let 
me  die,  and  go  to  my  dear,  dear  mother 
again,  "  he  would  say,  for  life  here  seemed 
to  him  unbearable. 

And  Farmer  Boyle  said  the  same  thing, 
though  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  his  wife, 
one  morning  as  he  sat  by  the  stove, 
slouched  forward  with  elbows  on  his 
knees,  smoking  his  pipe. 

"  He  ain't  no  good  here,  I  dunno  what 
we'll  do  with  him,  now  winter's  coming 
on,  and  we  hev  plenty  o'    mouths  to    fill 
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withouten  him.  I'm  mighty  sorry  I  took 
him. " 

"So  am  I,"  said  his  wife,  crossly.  "I 
thought  I  could  a  got  im  ter  tend  baby. 
But  he's  so  awkward  with  her." 

"Wall,  3'er  couldn't  expect  that,  no- 
hoiv;  our  own  boj's  never  could  tend  'er 
ter  suit  you;  but  1  made  a  grand  mis- 
take when  I  took  'im,   sure." 

On  Sunday  Nathan  took  out  some  of 
his  books  and  went  down  in  the  untidy 
kitchen  to  read,  when  all  the  boys  and 
two  strangers  came  noisily  in  and  sat 
down  by  the  big  table  without  taking 
any  notice  of  him. 

They  brought  out  a  deck  of  cards,  and 
while  the  others  rolled  their  cigarettes 
one  shuffled  the  cards,  and  very  soon  the 
game  was  in  full  swing,  while  coarse 
slang,  profanit}'  and  smoke  filled  the 
room,  till  Nathan  could  hardly  endure  it. 
Once  or  twice  he  rose  to  say  something 
to  them,  but  each  time  his  courage  for- 
sook him  and  he  sat  down  again.  At 
last  he  ventured  timidh': 

"Do  you  think  it's  right  to  pla^'  cards 
on  Sunday,  boys?" 

"Yes,  we  know  it  is,"  said  Peter,  the 
eldest  of  his  cousins,  and  went  on  deal- 
ing the  cards.      The  others  grinned. 

Presently  Nathan  got  up  again  and 
came  and  stood  looking  at  them.  That 
took  quite  an  effort  for  a  timid  boy  like 
him;  and  he  stood  a  long  time  struggl- 
ing for  courage  for  the  ne-xt  step.  At 
last  he  said,   quite  steady: 

"Let  me  read  you  something  bo\'s, 
something  funny  if  you  like." 

"Oh,  give  us  a  rest,"  growled  Peter, 
again.  But  the  two  strangers  suggested 
that  they  try  him  to  see  if  he  could  read. 
So  throwing  the  cards  down  very  ill- 
naturedly,  as  far  as  Peter  was  concerned, 
they  suffered  him  to  read. 

Nathan  happened  to  have  the  "Adven- 
tures of    a    Bashful    Young    Man,"     and 


started  from  that,  thinking  it  would  in- 
terest them  better  than  anj'thing  else; 
and  very  soon  their  rough  laughter  nearly 
shook  the  house. 

"Say,  that's  a  good  'un,"  said  Peter, 
brushing  away  the  tears  laughter  had 
brought  to  his  eyes;    "go  on  with    her." 

"Well,  but  I  can't  read  much  longer 
in  this  smoke,"  said  Nathan,  diplomati- 
cally. 

"All  right,  let's  'blige  him  by  quit- 
tin',"  suggested  one  of  the  youngest, 
which  they  all  accordingly  did. 

When  it  was  chore-time,  Peter  declared 
he  would  have  to  finish  it  to  them  after 
supper.  Nathan  readily  complied.  He 
was  almost  hoarse  when  he  stopped.  But 
he  had  the  gratification  of  having  the 
two  strange  boys  ask  him  if  he  had  any 
more  books  like  this  one.  If  he  had  and 
would  read  they  would  come  again  next 
Sunda}'. 

Nathan  said  he  had  some  better  ones, 
and  the  following  Sunday  when  the  boys 
had  gathered,  he  began  reading  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  the  boys  got  so  interested 
fhey  couldn't  wait  till  Sunda}'  again,  but 
had  to  meet  during  the  week. 

Now  Nathan's  star  was  decidedly  in 
the  ascendency  among  his  country  rela- 
tions. Soon  his  audience  was  not  con- 
fiped  to  the  few  who  first  canie,  but  boys 
for  miles  around  gathered  at  Farmer 
Boyle's.  And  after  a  while  Nathan  sug- 
gested that  he  would  hold  a  school  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  where  they  would  have 
Bible  lessons,  and  then  history  and  fic- 
tion afterwards.  There  was  some  grum- 
bling to  this  proposition  at  ftrst,  but 
before  the  winter  was  over  a  pretty  good 
Sunday  School,  on  a  small  scale,  was 
under  way. 

And  when  spring  came  the  girls  of  the 
neighborhood  joined,  too,  and  that  made 
it  more  livel}'.  Nathan  was  in  his  ele- 
ment now. 
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Smoking  and  card-playing  on  Sunday 
were  banished  little  hy  little,  and  some 
of  the  boys  laid  it  by  altogether.  The 
following  winter  Nathan  was  offered  the 
position  as  school  teacher,  and  accepted 
it  gratefully.  He  is  but  eighteen  years 
old  now,  and  small  and.  delicate;  but  he 
is  well  liked,  and  considered  quite  an 
authority  in  that  neighborhood,  and  his 
Sunday  School  is  quite  flourishng.  "This 
is  better  than  dying,"  he  often  says;  "for 
God  has  made  me  of  some  good  here, 
and  I'm  happy. " 

And  Farmer  Boyle  said  to  his  wife  one 
day,  "I  dunno  what  we'd  do  without  the 
chap,  now,   maw." 

"  No,  it  seems  like  he's  done  a  mission.  " 

5'.    Valentine. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  convened  in  the 
Tabernacle  April  3rd,  at  7:30  p.m.  There 
were  present  on  the  stand  all  the  general 
superintendency,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  Board,  a  number  of 
the  Apostles  and  Superintendents  of 
Stakes.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  First  Assistant  General  Superintend- 
ent George  Goddard,  and  the  Tabernacle 
choir  sang,    "Redeemer  of  Israel."         , 

Elder  Lars  E.  Eggertson,  Superintend- 
ent of  Sunday  Schools  of  Utah  Stake, 
offered  prayer. 

The  choir  sang,    "Do    what  is    right." 

The  General  Secretary  called  the  roll  of 
stakes,  which  showed  a  representation 
from  nearly  every  stake;  also  read  the 
annual  statistical  and  financial  report  for 
the  year  1805,  and  presented  the  general 
Sunday  School  authorities,  which  were 
unanimously  sustained.  Statistical  and 
financial  report  of  Sunday  Schools,  1895, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  minutes. 

General  Sunday    School    authorities — 


George  Q.  Cannon,  General  Superin- 
tendent; George  Goddard,  First  Assist- 
ant General  Superintendent;  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  Second  Assistant  General  Sup- 
erintendent; John  M.  Whitaker,  General 
Secretary;  George  Reynolds,  General 
Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board — George  Q.  Cannon, 
George  Goddard,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  George 
Reynolds,  Abraham  H.  Cannon,  Thomas 
C.  Griggs,  Joseph  W.  Summerhays,  Levi 
W.  Richards,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  Heber 
J.  Grant,  John  C.  Cutler,  and  Joseph  M. 
Tanner. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    GROWTH. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Elder  George 
Goddard  noted  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Sunday 
School  work  in  the  organized  stakes,  as 
also  in  the  various  missions;  the  increase 
in  attendance;  the  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  class  work; 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  children, 
and  the  faithful,  untiring  labors  of  the 
stake  and  ward  officers  and  the  teachers 
in  the  various  schools;  all  contributing 
to  place  the  Sunday  Schools  on  a  higher 
plane  and  raise  the  present  excellent 
standard  of  religious  training  among  the 
Latter  day  Saints.  These  things  he  had 
observed  in  his  attendance  at  the  various 
stake  annual  Sunday  School  confer- 
ences during  the  past  year.  There  was 
nothing  that  pleased  him  more  than  the 
general  observance  of  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom among  nearly  all  the  Sunday  School 
superintendents,  teachers  and  children. 
It  is  having  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
parents,  and  the  blessings  of  heaven  will 
be  graciously  showered  down  upon  those 
who  observe  this  holy  law. 

The    hearty   responses    to    the    nickle 
donation  by  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  pupils,  officers  and  teachers  brings  ■ 
in  a  handsome  sum,    which    in    turn    is 
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used  in  the  publication  of  leaflets,  30, 
000  being  distributed  to  the  Sunday 
Schools  free.  The  Sunday  School  Trea- 
tise, just  issued,  is  bfiag  distributed 
during  this  conference,  2,500  of  which 
are  distributed  free  to  the  Sunday  Schools 
and  more  of  which,  together  with  the 
Leaflets,  may  be  purchased  at  the  general 
office,  the  Leaflets  at  40  cents  per  hun- 
dred, the  Treatise  at  15  cents  each. 
This  e.xcellent  work  should  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Many 
other  valuable  circulars  and  other  litera- 
ture are  furnished  the  schools  free.  The 
means  thus  contributed  returns  again  to 
the  schools,  the  prosperous  and  large 
schools  aiding  in  building  up  the  smaller 
and  poorer  ones. 

It  is  also  designed  this  year  to  again 
have  "nickel  envelopes"  sent  out  to  each 
school  so  that  the  collection  may  be 
taken  on  "Nickel  Sunday,"  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October  of  each  year,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  for'"'  1896  the 
full  complement  of  the  nickel  donation 
will  be  realized.  Elder  Goddard  closed 
by  stating  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Union  Board  to  shortly  publish"a 
new  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book,  which 
it  was  hoped  could  be  sold  to  the  schol- 
ars for  ten  cents  per  copy.  This  book 
would  contain  about  200  pages,  and  em- 
brace the  words  (but  not  the  music)  of 
all  the  hymns  contained  in  the  last  Sun- 
day School  Music  Book  and  about  twenty 
others  in  use  in  our  congregations  'but 
not  contained  in  that"  book.  Brother 
Goddard  requested  that  each  Stake  Sup- 
erintendent inform  the  General  Secretary 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  how  many 
of  the  schools  in  his  stake  will  take  |if 
published  at  this  low  figure,  so  that''the 
Union  Board  may  know  how  many"  to 
print. 

Second  Assistant  General  Superintend- 
ent Karl  G.  Maeser,  in  treating  upon  the 


Latter-day  Saints'  Sunday  School  Trea- 
tise, stated  that  this  useful  little  work 
brought  the  Sunday  School  cause  for- 
ward one  step  in  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gious training.  It  is  the  product  of  sev- 
eral committees  who  worked  faithfully 
to  bring  forth  something  that  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  in  the  great  Sunday  School 
cause.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  found 
perfect;  but  it  is  the  result  of  long,  faith- 
ful and  energetic  study,  preparation  and 
arrangement.  It  embraces  the  work  from 
the  kindergarten  or  infant  class,  to  the 
higher  department,  and  special  instruc- 
tions are  given  suited  to  each;  plans  and 
diagrams  are  laid  out  and  a  sample  of  a 
model  lesson  is  given  in  each  grade.  It 
is  only  placed  there  as  a  sample,  a  guide 
to  those  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  teaching  The  Treatise  ought  to 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  offi- 
cer and  teacher;  should  be  carefully  read 
and  used  as  a  means  to  an  end — that  of 
training  the  youth  of  Zion. 

But  the  knowledge  of  this  little  work 
is  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  great  work 
of  a  Sunday  School  teacher;  the  most 
important  part  is  the  spiritual  prepara- 
tion ;  the  love  of  God,  the  light  of  heaven, 
the  Holy  Ghost.  No  matter  how  well 
the  lesson  may  be  prepared,  the  Spirit 
of  God  must  accompany  its  rendition  to 
make  our  Sunday  School  teaching  effec- 
tive. Superintendent  Maeser  felt  proud 
of  this  little  work,  and  closed  by  invok- 
ing the  choice  blessings  of  heaven  upon 
its  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools    of    Zion. 

Elder  Francis  M.  Lyman  spoke  inter- 
estingly upon  the  Articles  of  Faith. 
Taking  one  up  after  another,  he  com- 
mented upon  each  in  its  order,  explain- 
ing its  meaning,  giving  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  its  application.  How 
we  believe  in  a  God  of  body,  parts  and 
passions,  a  God  of  love,  of  wisdom,  of 
power,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
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Father  of  all  the  human  famih';  a  Being 
of  tabernacle  of  flesh  and  bone,  to  \\honi 
all  men  will  render  an  account  of  their 
labors  at  the  day  of  judgment.  That  the 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  elder  Brother,  is 
in  the  express  image  of  the  Father;  is  a 
Personage  of  flesh  and  bone,  in  whose 
name  we  should  always  approach  the 
Father  and  through  whom  all  blessings 
are  received.  That  the  Hoi}-  Ghost  is  a 
Personage  of  Spirit,  not  having  taberna- 
cle of  flesh  and  bone,  but  one  of  the 
Godhead,  and  who  executes  the  will  of 
the  Father  and  Son:  these  three  consti- 
tuting the  great  governing  council  of  the 
universe.  Thus,  in  this  interesting  man- 
ner, did  Elder  Lyman  take  each  of  the 
Articles  ofc  Faith,  showing  the  beauties 
each  contained;  how  perfectly  they  ap- 
plied to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  men; 
how  fully  they  covered  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation and  how  necessary  it  was  for  us 
to  live  up  to  the  same,  that  salvation  in 
the  presence  of  the  Father  may  come  to 
all  the  righteous.  He  closed  by  invok- 
ing heaven's  choicest  blessing  upon  the 
great  Sunday  School  cause,  and  hoped 
the  report  of  1896  would  round  out  one 
hundred  thousand  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  conference  was  then  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  choir  and  congregation  sing- 
ing,   "Our  God,  we  raise  to  Thee." 

Benediction  was  pronounced  b\'  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  George  Q.  Cannon. 
/o/iH  M:    Whitaker,    Gen.   Sec. 


It's  funny  that  a  heated  discussion 
generally  produces  a  coldness  between 
friends. 

A  wise  man  will  be  more  anxious  to 
deserve  a  fair  name  than    to    possess  it. 

A  thimbleful  of  theory  to  a  pound  of 
practice  is  about    the    right    proportion. 


SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

San  Juan  County  was  organized  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1879-80. 
The  County  Court  was  organized,  and 
Mr.  James  Lewis  was  appointed  probate 
judge.  It  occupies  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  Utah,  lying  between 
37°  and  BS'.,"  north  latitude  and  be- 
tween 111°  and  109°  west  longitude. 
The  county  has  an  area  of  9,078  square 
miles;  its  population  is  1,000.  It  is 
principally  an  elevated,  arid  mesa, 
broken  by  dry  gulches  and  washes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Blue  and  Elk 
Mountains,  near  the  center  of  the 
county,  which  extend  east  and  west,  and 
have  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand 
feet.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Baldy, 
twelve  thousand  feet.  From  these 
mountains  issue  small  sparkling  streams, 
to  supplj'  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
adjoining  land.  Deep  ravines  from  two 
hundred  feet  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  branch  off  in  every  direction,  those 
on  the  east  and  south  to  join  the  San 
Juan  River,  on  the  north  to  join  the 
Green  River,  and  on  the  west  to  join  the 
Colorado  River.  The  Blue  Mountains 
are  especiall}'  rich  in  minerals,  which 
are  as  yet  but  partially  developed. 

The  physical  features  of  San  Juan 
Count}'  are  of  sandstone  formation. 
Ruins  of  cliff  and  mound  builders  are 
among  its  curiosities.  The  climate 
varies  with  the  elevation. 

The  chief  industrial  pursuits  are  cattle 
and  sheep  raising,  farming,  mining,  and 
trading  with  the  Indians.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Blue  Mountains  cereals,  such 
as  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  barley,  alfalfa, 
and  garden  vegetables  are  raised,  while 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
the  altitude  being  much  lower,  a  variety 
of  tropical  fruits  of  superior  quality  are 
raised. 

San  Juan  County  was  settlctl  in  1879-80 
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by  a  colony  of  about  sixty  families  from 
'  Iron  County.  The  history  of  this  colon}- 
is  of  the  greatest  interest.  They  were 
led  by  President  Silas  Smith,  Counselor 
Platte  D.  Lyman,  ^nd  -Bishop  Jens 
Nielsen,  to  settle  the  waste  places  of 
Southern  Utah,  and  to  form  a  barrier 
between  the  Indians  and  our  neighbor- 
ing settlers  on  the  west.  They  left  their 
homes  in  the  fall,  were    on    the    journey 


I  know  of  no  place   settled    by  the    Saints 

I  in  Utah  that  has  had  so  many  difficulties 

with  which    to  contend   as    this    colony. 

i  Some  of  the  first  >ears  they  hauled  their 

supplies  from    Alamosa,    Colorado,   four 

hundred  miles  away.      They  have    had  a 

continuous  struggle  to  obtain    water  for 

irrigation     from    the     San     Juan     River, 

which  is  a  most  treacherous  stream. 

The  climate  of    Bluff  is  most    delight- 


CLIFF  UWELI.EliS. 


all  winter,  worked  the  road  inch  by 
■  inch,  as  it  were,  over  a  dry,  rocky, 
sandy  route  to  the  Colorado  River,  and 
from  thence  to  the  San  Juan  River;  and 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1880,  located  at 
what  has  since  been  called  Bluff,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  'about  eighty  miles  east  of  its 
junction    with    the    Colorado    River.      1 


ful,  will  compare  favorably  with  Italy 
for  sunny  da3's;  mild  in  winter,  and  not 
too  hot  in  summer. 

The  present  population  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  On  either  side  of  the 
town  precipitous  cliffs  rise  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  are  barren,  except  in  small 
crevices,     or      where      cool,      refreshing 
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springs  burst  forth,  beautiful  fiowers, 
mosses,  and  terns  are  found.  Along  the 
walls  of  the  cliffs  may  be  seen  small 
rock  rooms,  comparatively  good  mas- 
onry work,  built  near  the  top,  where  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  one  to  make, 
an  ascent.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
Deep  canyons  branch  off  from  these 
cliffs,  in  which  are  found  many  beauti- 
ful caves. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  about 
six  miles  east  of  Bluff;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Its  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Across  its  mouth,  about  three 
hundred  feet;  height,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet;  from  its  mouth  td  back  of 
cave,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
breastwork  is  built  of  rock,  and  in  cir- 
cular form,  the  wall  averaging  about 
eight  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into  six- 
teen compartments.  Many  curiosities 
are  found  in  this  cave,  such  as  hier- 
oglyphics on  the  smooth  rock;  port  holes 
are  visible  in  the  wall,  all  of  which  are 
evidence  of  it  once  being  built  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  enemy. 

Another  prominent  cave  is  about  five 
miles  north  of  Bluff,  up  what  is  known 
as  Spring  Canyon.  Towards  the  back  of 
this  cave  seems  to  have  been  the  cliff- 
dwellers'  gravej^ard,  so  arranged  that  the 
bodies  were  free  from  moisture.  There 
are  no  rooms  in  this  cave,  but  it  is  evid- 
ent that  it  was  once  inhabited. 

From  other  caves  in  Allan  Canyon, 
about  fortj'  miles  north-east  of  Bluff, 
have  been  taken  many  curios,  such  as 
pottery  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  beans, 
charred  corn,  hair,  ropes,  fpindles  for 
weaving  sandals,  baskets,  and  many 
crude  farming  and  war  implements,  all 
of  which  are  found  occupying  the  same 
graves  as  the  mummies.  A  collection  of 
this  kind  was  sent  to  the  World's  Fair 
for  exhibition,  and   are  now,  as  I  under- 


stand, on  exhibition  at  the  Deseret 
Museum,    Salt  Lake  City. 

Besides  the  cliff  and  cave  dwellers, 
the  remains  of  another  class,  dis- 
tinguished as  mound  builders,  are  found. 

Monticello,  a  \illage  situated  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 
an  agricultural  and  mining  district, 
about  Mfty  miles  north  of  Bluff,  and  is 
now  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  twenty-five  families,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  were  former  resid- 
ents of  Bluff. 

The  "Gold  Queen,"  one  of  the  lead 
mines  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  now 
being  worked  for  its  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
development,  as  I  understand.  A  stamp 
mill  is  to  be  put  in  this  summer. 

In  addition  to  these  mines,  we  have 
extensive  "placer"  mines,  about  eight}' 
miles  along  the  San  Juan  River.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  "Gable" 
district.  Some  quite  heavy  machinery 
has  been  shipped  in  by  a  New  York 
company. 

Besides  these,  there  are  extensive 
fields  of  crude  petroleum,  large  deposits 
of  gypsum,  and  an  undeveloped  marble 
quarry.  As  to  the  oil  fields,  they  are 
about  to  be  bonded  with  the  view  to  de- 
yelopment. 

Along  the  river  bottoms  are  found 
considerable  forestry,  the  most  common 
tree  being  the  Cottonwood,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  long  and  roimd 
leaf  Cottonwood.  These  forests,  to- 
gether with  the  region  of  the  Blue  and 
Elk  Mountains,  are  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  birds  noted  for  song  and 
plumage.  The  principal  water  birds 
found  are  the  glossy  ibis,  phalarope, 
egret,  grebe,  coot,  sand  piper,  kildeer, 
bittern,  great  heron,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ducks.  The  landbirds  are  the  wax- 
wing,     gold     finch,     ptaringan,     thrush, 
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oriole,  gross-beak,  warblers,  starling, 
chat,  whip  -  poor  -  will,  wood-pecker, 
meadow  lark,  goose,  anders,  averset, 
snipe,  jay,  owl,  robin,  bobolink,  spar- 
row, clappe  rail,  towke  bunting,  and  a 
large  variety  of  hawks.  A  specimen  of 
all  these  birds  may  be  found  with  our 
noted  taxidermist,  Father  John  Allan, 
who  resides  at  Bluff. 

San  Juan  County,  according  to  area, 
has  the  least  population  of  any  county 
in  the  State  of  Utah. 


THE  DREAMS. 


Two  dreams  came  down  to  earth  one  night 

From  the  realms  of  raist  and  dew; 
One  was  a  dream  of  the  old,  old  days, 

And  one  was  a  dream  of  the  new. 

One  was  a  dream  of  a  shady  lane 

That  led  to  the  pickerel  pond 
Where  the  willows  and  rushes  bow  themselves 

To  the  brown  old  hills  beyond. 

And  the  people  that  peopled  the  old-time  dream, 

Were  pleasant  and  fair  to  see, 
And  the  dreamer  he  walked  with  them  again 

As  often  of  old  walked  he 

Oh,  cool  was  the  wind  in  the  shady  lane 

That  tangled  his  curly  hair! 
Oh,  sweet  was  the  music  the  robins  made 

To  the  springtime  everywhere  ! 

Was  it  the  dew  the  dream  had  brought 
From  yonder  midnight  skies, 
Or  was  it  tears  from  the  dear  dead  years, 
That  lay  in  the  dreamer's  eyes? 

The  other  dream  ran  fast  and  free, 

As  the  moon  benignly  shed 
Her  golden  grace  on  the  smiling  face 

In  the  little  trundle  bed. 

For  'twas  a  dream  of  times  to  come, 

Of  the  glorious  noon  of  day, 
Of  the  summer  that  follows  the  careless  spring 

When  the  child  is  done  with  play, 

And  'twas  a  dream  of  the  busy  world 

Where  valorous  deeds  are  done; 
Of  battles  fought  in  the  cause  of  right, 

And  of  victories  nobly  won 

It  breathed  no  breath  of  the  dearoid  home 

And  the  quiet  joys  of  youth; 
It  gave  no  glimpse  of  the  good  old  friends 

Or  the  old- time  faith  and  truth. 


But  'twas  a  dream  of  youthful  hopes, 

And  fast  and  free  it  ran, 
And  it  told  to  a  little  sleeping  child 

Of  a  boy  become  a  man. 

These  were  the  dreams  that  came  one  night 

To  earth  from  yonder  sky ; 
These  were  the  dreams  two  dreamers  dreamed, 

My  little  boy  and  I. 

And  in  our  hearts  my  boy  and  I 

Were  glad  that  it  was  so, 
He  loved  to  dream  of  days  to  come. 

And  I  of  long  ago. 

So  from  our  dreams  my  boy  and  I 

Unwillingly  awoke. 
But  neither  of  his  precious  dream 

Unto  the  other  spoke. 

Yet  of  the  love  we  bore  those  dreams, 

Gave  each  his  tender  sigh; 
For  there  was  triumph  in  his  eyes, 

And  there  were  tears  in  mine. 

Eugene  Field. 


A   HYMN, 

0  God,  we  meet  this  Sabbath  day, 

With  contrite  hearts  to  worship  Thee; 

Accept  our  thanks,  we  humbly  pray, 
For  gospel  light  and  liberty. 

Impart  Thy  Spirit  from  above 

To  fill  our  souls  with  peace  and  joy; 

May  the  sweet  message  of  Thy  love 
Our  highest,  noblest  thoughts  employ. 

Help  us  to  praise  Thee  with  one  heart. 
As  children  of  the  light  should  do, 

And  may  we  each,  before  we  part, 
Our  pledges  to  Thy  cause  renew. 

Lord,  bless  Thy  servants  here,  we  pray. 
On  whom  the  sacred  task  shall   rest 

To  speak,  that  they  may  something  say 
To  suit  our  varied  needs  the  best. 

May  we  be  worthy  to  partake 
The  emblems  of  Thy  death  and  lovo 

And  each  resolve  to  sin  forsake. 
And  every  evil  thought  remove. 

Lord,  when  shall  ever  we  repay 
The  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 

To  Thee  for  making  known  the  way 
Of  Life,  to  save  a  world  from  woe. 


J.   C. 
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GEOl^GE    Q.  CANNON,   EDITOI^, 


Salt  Lake  City,  April  15,   1896. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


SENSATIONAL     STORIES. 

'T  IS  a  custom  witli  many  writers  and 
f  speakers  to  be  extreme  and  sensa- 
tional upon  subjects  which  tlieir 
readers  or  audiences  know  least  about. 
There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  being 
challenged  for  proof  of  the  assertions 
made;  and  if  they  can  but  succeed  in 
the  outset  in  arousing  a  hostile  sympathy 
toward  the  people  or  country  against 
which  they  declare,  they  can  go  on  with 
safety  in  the  most  exaggerated  style  and 
mingle  a  great  mass  of  misinformation 
with  a  very  little  truth.  When  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  occupied  an  isolated  home 
in  these  mountains,  there  was  no  story 
about  them  too  strange,  or  absurd,  or 
wicked,  to  find  circulation  by  otherwise 
intelligent  visitors  and  acceptance  among 
seemingly  intelligent  people.  After  the 
days  of  their  isolation  were  over,  after 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  came,  and 
after  the  easy  opportunity  was  given  the 
whole  world  to  ascertain  the  truth  about 
falsely-described  conditions  here,  it  was 
still  hard  to  make  outside  readers  and 
hearers  believe  that  they  had  been  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  the  tales  that  had  been 
told  them.  People  generally  do  not  like 
to  admit  that  much.  For  years  it  had 
not  been  so  easy  to  get  at  the  actual 
facts  about  the  condition  here,  and  to 
tell  things  as  they  were,  as  it  was  to 
manufacture  fables  and  falsehoods.  And 
those  who  coulc\  obtain  truth  either  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  or  did  not  have 


the  zeal  and  encouragement  in  narrating 
it  that  had  been  given  for  the  circulation 
of  falsehood.  It  had  been  popular  to  give 
the  people  of  Utah  a  bad  name;  and  of 
course  under  such  circumstances  it  took 
far  more  argument  and  proof  to  remove 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating during  so  many  years.  It  is  an 
old  and  reliable  saying  that  a  lie  will 
travel  many  a  league  while  truth  is  get- 
ting its  boots  on.  As  we  have  stated, 
the  more  remote  the  scene  to  be  des- 
cribed, and  the  fewer  readers  who  know 
anything  about  it,  the  greater  the  temp- 
tation to  the  narrator  to  draw  upon  his 
imagination  for  his  facts.  Our  readers 
are  accustomed  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  desperately  hard  condition  of  the 
Russian  people  -how  they  are  tax-ridden, 
king-iidden  and  with  scarcely  the  common 
rights  of  hunianit}',  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rights  of  freemen.  Now,  there  are  no 
doubt  man}'  grievances  and  evils  which 
the  Russians  have  to  suffer;  but  they 
are  on  the  other  hand  far  happier  in  many 
respects  than  most  persons  believe,  and 
have  escaped  many  troubles  which  even 
more  highl}'  civilized  nations  groan  un- 
der. Every  few  days  the  newspapers  are 
filled  with  stories  of  Turkish  atrocities 
and  Armenian  horrors,  just  as  a  few 
months  since  they  were  gory  with  ac- 
counts of  Japanese  massacres  of  Chinese. 
One  can  hear  all  kinds  of  stories  as  to 
the  barbarity  with  which  the  Spaniards 
or  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  are  respec- 
tively signalizing  the  struggle  on  that 
island.  We  read  every  now  and  then  of 
the  frightful  practices  resorted  to  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Of  another  sort,  but 
equally  astounding  to  the  reader  of  the 
newspapers,  are  the  wonderful  tales  told 
of  new  animals  or  races  of  men  found  in 
hitherto  unexplored  regions,  and  of  freaks 
of  nature  which  sensational  travelers 
describe    as    having    come     under    their 
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observation.  The  world  is  far  advanced 
in'intelligence  and  enlightenment;  but  it 
has  not  by  any  means  rid  itself  of  its 
credulity.  And  as  long  as  people  can  be 
found  to  pay;  for  and  read  sensations 
regardless  of  their  truth,  so  long  will  men 
be  found  to  supply  the  taste. 

Our  object  in  writing  the  foregoing  is 
to  put  readers  of  the  Instructor  on  their 
guard  against  accepting  everything  they 
hear  or  read.  This  caution  has  been 
uttered  before,  and  it  is  deserving  of  re- 
membrance. As  in  the  terrible  conditions 
reported  from  Russia,  so  also  with  the 
romances  from  Asia,  Africa,  the  northern 
and  southern  polar  regions,  and  other 
places  and  peoples  of  which  the  world  at 
large  knows  but  little.  Only  one  side 
of  the  case  is  presented,  and  that  is 
generally  so  greatly  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated as  to  be  unworthy  of  belief.  Our 
own  experience  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  us  against  giving  credence  to  all  that 
lecturers  or  newspaper  or  book  writers 
may  have  to  say.  Remembering  those 
experiences,  and  the  outrageous  false- 
hoods which  our  people  have  been  so 
many  years  in  living  down,  we  ought  to 
be  charitable  enough  to  withhold  judg- 
ment until  we  can  hear  all  sides  of  the 
matter,  or  at  least  until  we  can  make  in- 
dependent study  and  examination  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  judge  from  personal 
knowledge. 


As  the  sword  of  the  best  tempered 
metal  is  most  flexible,  so  the  truly  gen- 
erous are  most  courteous  and  pliant  in 
their  beha'v  ior  to  their  inferiors. 

Be  a  philosopher;  but,  mid  all  your 
philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  is 
free  from  envy.  If  there  ever  should  be 
one,  he  ought  lo  pray  for  immediate 
translation,  before  he  gets    the    disease. 


HONEST  JIM  THE  NEWSBOY. 

Two  little  boys  were  seen  going  down 
the  street  together;  but  one  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  though  they  were  both  the 
same  size,  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  them.  One  boy  was  neatly 
dressed  in  a  navy  blue  suit,  a  nice  white 
waist,  a  nobby  little  cap,  and  a  pair  of 
high  buttoned  shoes.  His  face  looked 
young  and  happy,  but  the  features  of  the 
other  boy  told  that  he  was  older  than  he 
appeared.  He  wore  a  dirty  pair  of  knee 
pants,  a  shirt  that  was  large  enough  for 
two  boys  his  size,  shoes,  but  no  stock- 
ings, and  an  old  plush  cap.  One  looked 
the  picture  of  care  and  good  training, 
the  other  of  abuse  and  neglect. 

As  they  walked  down  the  street,  the)' 
met  two  little  girls  on  their  way  to  Sun- 
day School,  and  they  looked  at  the  poor 
neglected  boy  more  than  at  the  one  who 
looked  so  well  bred. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  ain't  you  sorry  for  that 
poor  little  Jimmie  Sutton?  Ain't  it  too 
bad?" 

"Well,  if  I  was  Roy  St.  Claire,"  said 
the  other,  "I  wouldn't  walk  down  the 
street  with  the  nasty,  dirt}'  thing." 

"Oh,  Lucyl"  said  Edna  Barratt,  "you 
know  our  teacher  told  us  only  last  Sun- 
day that  nice  clothes  did  not  always 
make  nice  children  at  heart,  and  though 
children  looked  much  better  nice  and 
clean,  we  must  not  hurt  a  poor  child's 
feelings  because  it  was  in  rags,  for  it  is 
not  always  his  fault." 

Roy  and  Jimmie  often  met,  for  some- 
thing seemed  to  attract  them  toward 
each  other,  and  Ro}'  would  often  leave 
his  other  well-dressed  playmates  to  wan- 
der off  with  Jimmie.  He  liked  to  hear 
him  tell  of  his  adventures  and  queer  way 
of  living.  This  morning  Roy  was  going 
to  the  post  office  for  his  papa,  when  he 
met  his  shabbily-dressed  , friend  on  the 
road,  and  urged  him  to  go  with  him,  and 
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as  Jimmie  would  always  leave  everything 
to  go  with  Roy,  the}'  walked  to  the  office 
together.  Jimmie  commenced  telling 
Roy  about  what  a  hard  time  he  had  the 
night  before. 

His  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  his 
mother  went  out  washing  every  day  to 
buy  them  food  and  pa}"  the  rent  of  a 
poor,  mean,  two-roomed  house.  His 
mother  had  been  delayed  very  late  last 
night,  and  so  jimmie  began  to  worry 
about  her  return.  He  sat  there  by  the 
fire  wondering  what  had  happened,  when 
he  heard  footsteps,  and  thinking  it  was 
his  mother,  ran  and  opened  the  door  as 
a  welcome;  but  he  was  disappointed;  it 
was  his  father,  and  he  eould  see  he  had 
been  drinking. 

He  asked  for  his  supper,  and  when 
Jimmie  told  him  that  his  mother  had 
not  yet  come  home  and  brought  any- 
thing for  supper,  he  swore  at  him,  and 
told  him  to  go  and  get  her  at  once  or  he 
would  kill  him  with  his  cane. 

"Just  you  go  along  now,  you  hear? 
I'm  hungry,  and  when  I'm  hungry  I'm 
mad.  I  want  my  supper,  and  you  get 
your  mother  here  with  the  victuals  pretty 
quick,  or  I'll  skin  you  alive.    Go  along." 

Jimmie  rushed  out,  frightened  to  death, 
for  he  did  not  know  where  his  mother 
was  working,  and  he  dare  not  go  home 
without  her.  or  something  to  eat.  and  he 
had  no  money  to  buy  anything;  so,  for 
fear  of  being  beaten,  he  went  in  a  bara 
close  by  and  slept  all  night,  hungry  and 
cold.  He  was  afraid  to  go  home  now. 
he  said. 

When  he  had  finished,    Roy  said: 
'Oh,  Jimmie,  when  I  go  home  I'll  ask 
papa  if  you  can't  live  with  us,   and  then 
won't  we  have   fun?" 

"Oh,  Roy,  I  would  not  leave  my 
mother  for  anyone;  she  is  always  good 
to  me,  and  needs  me  often  to  help  her. " 


When  they  reached  the  gate  Roy  asked 
Jimmie  to  wait  outside,  while  he  took 
the  mail  in. 

After  Jimmie  had  given  Roy  up,  for 
fear  that  his  parents  would  not  let  him 
play  with  him,  the  door  opened,  and  out 
came  Roy,  saying,  "Come  here,  Jimmie; 
I  have  told  papa  all  about  you,  and  he 
wants  to.  see  you.  " 

He  hung  his  head  and  walked  into  the 
handsome  library  of  Mr.  St.  Claire,  the 
lawyer. 

"Say,  little  chap,  I  am  going  to  help 
you  for  my  little  Roy's  sake,"  said  Mr. 
St.  Claire;  "but,  first,  I  want  you  to  go 
out  in  the  kitchen  and  eat  that  food  that 
is  waiting  for  you.  " 

"Come  this  way,"  said  Roy,  and  Jim- 
mie felt  like  he  was  in  another  world  as 
he  walked  through   the     beautiful    home. 

When  he  was  seated  at  the  kitchen 
table  he  looked  at  his  dirty  hands,  as  he 
touched  the  clean,  white  table-cover,  and 
he  almost  wished  he  was  oat  in  the  back 
yard  where  he  could  wash  his  hands  by 
the  hydrant,  and  eat  this  treat  on  the 
ground. 

He  got  through  with  his  meal  and  felt 
much  better,  and  then  stood  again  trem- 
blingly by  Mr.    St.    Claire. 

"Now,  look  here,  boy,  I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  a  living.  Your  parents 
can't  keep  you;  so  if  you  want  to  get  on 
some  decent  clothes,  and  go  and  sell 
papers,  I'll  give  you  the  clothes  and  one 
dollar  to  start  up  in  business." 

Now  Mr.  St.  Claire  would  have  given 
him  more,  but  he  feared  if  he  went  home 
with  the  money  his  father  would  take  it 
all  and  spend  it  in  drink.  In  order  to 
try  and  make  Jimmie  work  and  be  in- 
dustrious, he  told  him  he  would  give 
him  the  clothes;  "But  I'll  only  lend  you 
the  money.  You  must  pay  that  back  in 
one  year.  "      "I'll  try  and  do    my    best," 
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said  Jimmie,   "and  I'll  pay  you  back  the 
money. " 

Mrs.  St.  Claire  handed  him  the  clothes, 
and  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  too  hap- 
py to  tell  Roy  good-by  or  notice  anyone. 
When  he  had  reached  home  he  told  his 
parents  all  about  this  streak  of  good 
luck. 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "that's  good; 
but  if  you  get  work  you  must  pay  me  for 
living  here,  and  3-ou  can  give  me  fifty 
cents  now  for  this  week, "  and  he  at  once 
took  one  of  the  bright  half-dollars  out  of 
Jimmie's  hand. 

His  mother  pleaded  with  him  not  to 
take  it,  as  he  would  need  a  good  leather 
bag  to  carry  the  papers  in,  so  the}' would 
keep  dry  when  it  was  storming,  and  it 
would  take  all  of  the  dollar  to  get  the 
other  things   Jimmie    needed    so    much. 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking,  he 
was  out  of  the  door,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  trying  to  buy  some  whisky, 
even  if  it  was  Sunday. 

But  Jimmie  had  a  brave  heart,  and 
told  his  mother  to  never  mind,  he  would 
do  his  best  with  what  was  left.  He  was 
so  anxious  that  night  for  morning  to 
come  he  could  scarcely  sleep,  but  when 
it  did  come  it  found  a  new  boy  in  the 
Sutton  house,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
very  good  life.  Jimmie  went  with 
his  mother,  and  they  soon  got  all 
that  was  needed,  for  Mr.  St.  Claire  said 
he  wanted  him  to  start  out  in  good  shape, 
and  then  he  could  sell  more  papers. 

He  waited  on  the  street  corner  for  a 
few  minuses,  and  he  saw  two  men  com- 
ing. He  went  up  timidly  and  said, 
"Papers,  mister?"  but  they  were  busy 
talking  and  did  not  notice  him.  He  felt 
bad.  "Oh,  I  wonder  if  every  one  will 
shun  me  because  I  am  poor.  ' 

Soon  there  came  a  lady  carrying  a 
small  satchel  and  going  toward  the  depot. 
Now,  thought  Jimmie,  I'll  sell    her    one 


to  read  on  the  train.  Happy  thought! 
Yes,  she  bought  one,  and  there  was  the 
nickle,   oh,  how  happ}'  he  felt! 

Well,  he  worked  hard  all  day,  and 
when  night  came  he  had  thirty  cents, 
and  that  was  pretty  good  he  thought  for 
a  starter.  The  many  days  that  passed  al- 
waj's  found  Jimmie  at  his  post,  and  he 
began  to  make  life  easier  for  his  mother 
by  his  help.  But  often  his  cruel  father 
would  beat  him  until  he  gave  up  his 
earnings,  and  then  it  was  hard  for  Jim- 
mie to  keep  up. 

One  morning  he  was  going  to  the  pub- 
lic square,  to  see  what  the  crowd  had 
gathered  therefor,  also  thinking  it  would 
be  a  good  chance  to  sell  some  papers, 
when  he  saw  Roy  for  the  first  time  for 
nearly  two  months.  He  was  always  work- 
ing on  the  street  now,  and  Roy  was  never 
allowed  there,  only  when  sent  on  an  er- 
rand. Just  as  he  was  going  to  meet  him 
the  fire  engine  came  along  at  full  speed, 
and  Roy  was  so  interested  in  noticing  it, 
that  he  did  not  see  a  team  coming  at  the 
back  of  him.  Jimmie  saw  the  danger, 
and  ran  to  push  Roy  out  of  the  way;  but 
before  he  could  do  so  one  of  the  horse's 
feet  had  caught  his  leg  and  tripped  him 
down.  Jimmie  reached  for  the  harness 
and  tried  to  hold  them,  while  Roy 
jumped  up  and  ran;  but  being  hurt,  he 
could  not  hurry,  and  in  another  instant 
the  excited  animals  had  jumped  over 
Jimmie  and  he  fell  under  their  feet. 
When  the  crowd  found  them,  Roy's  leg 
was  badly  hurt  and  bleeding;  but  poor 
Jimmie  lay  unconsci 
thought  him  dead. 

Mr.  St.  Claire  had  been  attracted  to 
the  crowd  by  the  fire,  which  had  started 
in  a  large  building  on  the  square,  and  as 
he  was  well  known,  the  news  soon  reached 
him  that  his  boy  was  hurt.  He  rushed 
to  the  spot  and  took  Roy  in  his  arms, 
then  ordered  a  hack.      Just    as  he  did  so 
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he  caught  sight  of  the  senseless  form  of 
the  poor  newsbo}'. 

"Say,"  said  a  man,  "be  did  that  to 
save  your  boy.      He's  a  brave  lad." 

"He  did?"  inquired  Mr.  St.  Claire. 
"Well,  we  must  do  something  quick. 
Here,  put  him  in  the  hack  and  we  will 
take  him  to  the  hospital." 

They  carried  him  to  the  carriage,  and 
after  they  had  taken  Roy  home,  they 
drove  to  the  hospital  to  get  help  for  poor 
Jimmie. 

The  doctor  came  and  dressed  the 
wounds  and  washed  the  dirt  from  him. 
In  a  few  moments  he  showed  signs  of 
life. 

"Oh,  Jimmie,  do  you  know  me?  I 
am  Mr.  St.  Claire,  and  you  have  saved 
m)' boy.   God  bless  you!   God  bless  you !" 

"Yes,   I  know  you.      Is    R03'  alive?" 

"Yes,  and  only  slightly  hurt.  Come, 
boy,  you  must  get  well  soon,  and  then 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  \ou  for  this 
brave  and  manly  act." 

"It's  no  use,  sir,  I'm  going  terdie;  it's 
getting  dark  already.  Sa}',  mister,  I've 
only  forty  cents  left  to  pa}'  you  back. 
You  said  you  would  give  me  a  year  to 
pa\'  it  in,  and  the  time  ain't  up  yet,  so 
I've  been  giving  it  most  all    to  mother." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  of  that,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Claire,  "you  have  saved  my  boy's  life, 
and  he  is  everything  to  me." 

"Well,  mister,  if  you  think  it  is  worth 
the  dollar  you  lent  me,  I  can  go  to  heaven 
happy,  for  then  I'll  be  square  with  every- 
body. Give  this  old  purse  to  mother, 
and  tell  her  I've  paid  my  debt,  and  I  am 
going  to  heaven  square  with  everybody; 
then  she  can  have  the  money  what's  left." 

[immie  smiled,  and  then  his  soul  passed 
up  to  God. 

The  tears  rolled  down  the  man's  cheeks, 
and  an  old  minister  who  had  followed 
the  boy  came  and  knelt  down  and  thanked 
God  for  the    lesson    this    little    boy  had 


taught  him  of  true  honesty  and  good- 
ness. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  had  him  buried  in  his 
own  lot  in  the  cemetery,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  console  his  poor  mother.  He 
gave  his  father  employment — for  after 
Jimmie's  death  he  became  a  good  man 
and  made  a  good  living  for  his  wife.  It 
is  many  years  since  this  sad  story  hap- 
pened, but  the  people  of  that  city  today 
will  tell  3-ou  of  "Honest  Jim,  the  news- 
bo3'. " 

I  trust  all  my  little  readers  will  re- 
member that  it  is  ahvajs  best  to  treat 
everyone  with  kindness,  whether  they 
are  dressed  in  nice  clothes  or  in  rags. 
The  heart  is  under  the  clothes,  and  many 
a  fine  man  grows  up  out  of  a  shabby  pair 
of  pants.  Annie  Jones  Atkin. 


MARGOT. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Certainly  Margot's  life  did  not  seem 
much  like  a  fairy-tale.  No,  it  was  much 
more  like  a  travesty 'or  a  satire  and.  al- 
though Margot  was  very  devout  and  was, 
moreover,  of  a  believing  turn  of  mind, 
prone  to  accept  everything  that  she  saw 
in  print,  when  she  read  that  sentence  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  which  says, 
"Every  man's  life  is  a  fairy-tale  written 
by  God's  fingers,"  she  smiled  over  it, 
thinking  that  the  Almighty  had  a  very 
strange  notion  of  fairy-tales,  if  He  had 
written  her  life  for  one. 

For  Margot  Blair  was  the  youngest 
child  of  a  widow  and  had  three  sisters 
older  than  herself.  These  three  sisters 
were  all  fair  and  accounted  beautiful; 
taking  after  their  mother,  who  was  fat, 
fair  and  forty  (and  a  little  more  beside). 
Margot,  on  the  contrary,  had  followed 
her  father  in  looks  and  was  tall  and  up- 
right as  a  willow  wand — "gawky,"  her 
sisters  called  her — slight  to  an    extreme 
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which  was  most  unbecoming,  dark  and 
sallow  almost  to  swarthiness.  with  masses 
of  almost  black  hair,  which  had  a  trick 
of  slipping  from  its  decorous  confines 
and  tumbling  down  her  back,  as  her  sis- 
ters said,  like  the  snake-locks  of  Medusa. 
Margot's  features  were  certainl}'  not  bad; 
she  was  called  ver}'  plain,  but  she  had 
not  the  green  ej-es  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury heroine,  nor  the  very  wide  mouth, 
nor  the  pert  little  pug  nose,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  success  in  the  marriage 
market  of  fiction.  No,  she  possessed 
none  of  these  advantages,  but  she  was 
lean  and  lanky  and  gawky  and  awkward, 
and  she  was  very  young. 

"Dear  me.  child,"  Mrs.  Blair  said,  in 
fretful  tones  to  her  one  day.  "you  grow 
more  preposterously  like  3'our  father 
every  da)'.  Will  \'ou  never  stop  grow- 
ing?     What  a  lamp-post  j-ou  are." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Margot's  tongue 
to  ask  whether  it  was  a  crime  that  she 
should  be  like  her  dead  father,  but  al- 
though she  was  young,  painfully  young, 
she  had  long  ago  learned  the  wisdom  of 
onl}'  giving  utterance  to'^about  half  the 
thoughts  that'came^into  her  mind. 

"Was  my  father  30  very  tall,  mother?" 
she  said. 

Yes.  ver}'  tall,  terribly  tall, "  Mrs. 
Blair  replied.  "Of  course,  it  does  not 
matter  for  a  man.  but  it  is  a  great  afflic- 
tion to  have  a  daughter  as  tall  as  you 
are. " 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  greater  afflic- 
tion for  me  than  for  you,  mother?"  Mar- 
got  asked  rather  wistfulh-.  ■ 

"No,  certainly  not."  responded  the 
mother  sharply.  "I  have  to  pay  for  your 
dresses,  haven't  I?" 

Margot  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to 
speak,  but  succeeded  once  more  in  hold- 
ing her  peace.  A  bitter  thought  flitted 
across  her  mind  that  her  mother  did  not 
often  pay  for  anything  for  her,  excepting 


for  hoots  and  gloves;  and  they  were  al- 
wa\s  a  very  sore  point,  as  she  had  had 
the  audacity  to  grow  both  hands  and 
feet  two  sizes  larger  than  any  of  her  sis- 
ters, who,  like  many  other  little  plump 
girs,  had  hands  and  feet  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  smallness. 

Poor  Margot;  everything  she  was, 
everything  she  did.  ever)'thing  she  had, 
looked,  said,  and  even  what  she  seemed 
to  think,  was  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  her 
own  people.  It  is  so  in  some  families, 
it  was  so  in  the  household  at  Blankamp- 
ton  which  called  Mrs.  Blair  mistress, 
and  which  Margot  called  home.  To 
Ethelw)n,  Gwen,  andMaudie.  fell  all  the 
pleasures  of  their  somewhat  limited  life; 
to  Margot  were  allotted.  b_v  common 
consent,  all  the  small  disagreeable  duties, 
of  which  there  are  always  more  than 
enough  in  establishments  wherein  every 
sixpence  is  expected  to  do  the  work  of  a 
sliilling.  It  was  Margot  who  was  ex- 
pected to  count  over  the  clothes  for  the 
wash  ever}'  Monday  morning,  in  compan}' 
with  the  house  parlormaid;  it  was  Mar- 
got who  must  go  round  to  the  butcher's 
each  morning  to  choose  the  daily  meat, 
for.  as  her  moiher  alwas's  told  her,  it 
was  good  for  her  to  learn  as  many  useful 
things  as  she  could,  because  it  was  not 
likely  that  she  would  ever  have  a  large 
house  of  her  own;  it  was  Margot  who. 
when  she  had  a  presentable  frock — which 
was  not  I'V  any  means  a  matter  of  course 
— was  looked  on  as  the  goddess  of  the 
tea-table  on  the  festive  occasions  when 
Mrs.  Blair  was  at  home  of  an  afternoon 
to  her  friends,  and  it  had  been  known 
tor  people  to  say  that  it  was  odd  such  a 
very  smart  little  woman  as  Mrs.  Blair 
should  allow  her  parlor  maid  to  appear 
behind  the  tea-table  without  a  cap. 
And  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mar- 
got might,  on  these  occasions,  just  as 
well    have    been  a  parlor-maic,  for    any 
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pleasure  she  derived  out  of  the  shows. 
For  there  she  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
long  table,  attending  to  a  stream  of  wants 
of  this  order:  —  "Ah,  —  two  cups  of  tea, 
one  with  sugar  and  one  without."  "One 
cup  of  tea,  sugar  and  milk,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  milk  and  no  sugar."  And 
never  so  much  as  a  thank  you  from  one 
end  of  the  afternoon  to  the   other. 

On  one  afternoon,  indeed,  a  3'oung 
man  who  had  been  particularly  impera- 
tive in  his  manner  while  asking  for  in- 
numeraole  cups  of  tea  and  coffee,  was  so 
taken  back  b\'  the  information  that  the 
tall,  silent  girl  who  was  serving  the  tea, 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house, 
and  he  got  himself  introduced  to  her  and 
attempted  a  sort  of  apology.  "By  Jove, 
you  know.  Miss  Blair,"  he  began,  in  a 
weak  and  fatuous  voice,  "  I  had  no  idea 
who  you  were,  that  you  were  a  daughter 
of  the  house  in  fact,  'pon  my  soul,  no, 
b}'  Jove.  I  shouldn't  have  come  up  to 
the  table  and  demanded  *ea  in  quite  such 
cool  fashion,   1  assure  3'ou," 

Margot  looked  down  at  him  from  the 
vantage  of  her  superior  height  with  a 
glance  of  undisguised  and  unmitigated 
contempt. 

"No,"  she  said,  speaking  very  dis- 
tinctly, "if  you  had  known,  1  have  no 
doubt  you  would  have  found  a  spare 
thank  you  or  two  to  bestow  on  me," 

"Eh?"  he  stammered,  while  several 
audible  giggles  rose  from  the  delighted 
by-standers.  "I — I  don't  quite  understand 
you."  "No?"  said  Margot,  still  regard- 
ing him  with  infinite  scorn.  "Still,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand.  Newly  acquired 
thank  yous  are  very  precious  and  must 
not  be  given  to  persons  of  no  account, 
as  vou  took  me  to  be.  " 

As  she  moved  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  the  smothered  giggles  gave 
place  to  undisguised  laughter,  and  the 
young  man,  with  a  blank  look,  appealed 


to  those  who  had  heard.  "What  does 
she  mean?"   he  asked. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  a  man,  who 
could  scarcel)'  speak  for  laughter,  "go 
home  and  think  till  you  do  understand; 
and  when  j'ou  have  grasped  the  young 
lady's  meaning,  bear  in  mind  that  you 
richly  deserved  the  merciless  snub  you 
got." 

So  Margot  had  the  triumph  of  a  mo- 
ment; but  the  incident  soon  got  round  to 
her  sisters'  ears  and  was  repeated,  with 
all  the  additions  which  it  had  acquired 
on  the  way,   to  their  mother, 

"What  is  this  I  hear  you  said  to  Mr. 
Brown,  Margot?"  Mrs.  Blair  asked  as 
soon  as  the  last  guest  had   gone. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  said  Margot,  "I  don't 
know  which  was  Mr.    Brown." 

"Yet  I  am  told  that  you  took  him  to 
task  for  his  manners,  a  simply  unpard- 
onable thing  in  a  girl  of  your  age." 

Margot  looked  up.  "Oh,  you  mean 
that  little  shrimp  who  speaks  as  if  he 
had  a  spot  on  his  tongue  and  twists  his 
moustache  all  the  time  he  is  talkinc  " 
she  said. 

"We  shall  not  have  a  man  friend  left 
if  Margot  is  allowed  to  go  on  this  way," 
cried  Ethelwyn,   in  a  tragic  tone. 

Margot  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
"Well,  if  anything  I  can  say  or  do  will 
relieve  you  of  the  society  of  such  a  pes- 
tilential little  toad  as  that,"  she  said  de- 
liberately, "you  should  consider  that  you 
owe  me  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  will 
take  years  to  repay. " 

"The  house  will  be  shunned  as  if  it 
had  the  plague,"  cried  Gwen,  lifting 
eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  as  represented 
by  the  ceiling. 

"Don't  be  so  sillj',  Gwen,"  exclaimed 
Maudie,  who  prided  herself  on  being 
better  endowed  with  common  sense  than 
any  other  member  of  her  family.  "It  is 
no  great  thing  if  Margot  did  offend  little 
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Brown,  and  from  what  I  heard  about  it, 
he  thoroughly  deserved  the  snub  she 
gave  him.      What  did  happen,   Margot?" 

"Nothing  really  happened,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,"  said  Margot, 
promptly.  "It  was  like  this — he  had 
been  many  times  to  the  table,  ordering 
everything  as  if  he  were  an  emperor,  and 
as  if  I,  whom  it  seems  he  took  for  a 
maid-servant,  were  dirt.  And  when  he 
found  cut  that  I  was  the  little  Cinder- 
ella of  the  house,  he  got  his  nasty  little 
self  introduced  to  me,  and  with  much 
punishment  of  the  little  moustache  and 
many  By  Joves  and  such  like,  he  con- 
veyed to  me  that  if  he  had  known  I  was 
a  lady,  he  would  have  been  more  careful 
of  his  manners. " 

"Yes,  and  then?"  cried  Maudie  eagerly, 
and  feeling  more  sympathy  with  her 
young  sister  than  she  had  ever  felt  be- 
fore, for  she  had  detested  the  young 
man.    Brown. 

"Oh,  well — perhaps  I  was  hard  on 
him,"    Margot  admitted. 

"Yes,  but  how?  Tell  us  every  word," 
Maudie  cried. 

"Well,  I  onl}'  told  him  that  newly-ac- 
quired thank  3'ous  are  ver)'  precious  and 
must  not  be  wasted  on  persons  of  no  ac- 
count, as  he  took  me  to  be.  " 

"Margot,  you  never  did!"  Maudie  ex- 
claimed. 

"Margot!"  said  Mrs.  Blair  in  an  awful 
voice,  while  Ethelwyn  and  Gwen  groaned 
in  concert,  "We  shall  not  have  a  single 
man  friend  left. " 

"Well,  look  here,  mother,"  Margot 
burst  out,  feeling  that  she  was  in  for  all 
round  censure,  "you  all  seem  to  think  a 
great  deal  of  this  little  wretch,  but  do 
you  really  like  young  men  who  come  to 
your  house  and  order  your  servants  about 
as  if  they  were  not  even  flesh  and  blood? 
What  does  little  Brown  do  for  you  in 
return    for    your    hospitality?     Nothing, 


except  to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  insignifi- 
cant presence  on  you.  Surely  the  very 
least  return  he  can  make  is  to  treat  every 
one  he  nieets  under  your  roof  with  or- 
I  dinary  civility  and  courtesy,  whether 
they  be  your  daughter,  your  friends,  or 
I  only  your  servants." 

"You  unfortunate  child!"  was  Mrs. 
Blair's  comment. 

"But  why?"   Margot    cried.      "Why?" 

"Margot  is  perfectly  right,"  put  in 
Maudie  in  an  undertone. 

"My  dear  child."  said  Mrs.  Blair,  in 
a  tone  which  she  tried  to  make  a  fore- 
bearing  one,  "you  are  very  young  yet; 
when  you  are  older  you  will  learn  that, 
although  y-ou  ma}'  be  right,  in  a  certain 
sense,  in  all  that  you  say,  3-et  it  does  not 
do — to  use  a  man's  term,  it  does  not 
pay — for  young  girls  to  be  going  round 
the  world  as  social  paladins,  running 
a  tilt  against  every  little  insignificant  slip 
of  etiquette  that  any  man  may  happen 
to  make.  " 

However,  in  due  time  the  effects  of 
Margot's  first  and  only  attempt  at  ori- 
ginalit}'  faded  away  and  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  for  discussion  in  the  family  circle. 
She  felt  herself  that  her  wholly  spontan- 
eous outburst  had  been  an  utter  failure, 
and  that  both  her  mother  and  her  two 
elder  sisters  would  much  rather  that  she 
had  meekly  swallowed  young  Brown's 
rudeness  and  also  his  make-matters-worse 
apology  in  silence.  "They  all  think  me 
of  far  less  account  than  that  wretchedly 
vulgar  little  snob,"  she  said  to  herself 
bitterly.  "What  is  the  good  of  trying 
to  keep  any  respect  for  one's  self,  when 
one  is  tied  down  to  such  a  life  as  this?" 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out;  it  was  a  good  height  from  the 
ground,  for  Margot  occupied  an  attic- 
bedroom  of  small  dimensions.  "What 
is  the  good  of  trying?"  she  said  again, 
resting  her  arms    on    the    window-ledge 
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and  staring  blankly  into  space.  "They 
don't  care.  I  am  superfluous,  not  wanted, 
in  the  way,  a  nuisance  to  them.  What 
a  life  it  is,"  and  then  she  fell  into  a 
reverie  about  life  and  the  strangeness  of 
it  all,  and  somehow  found  herself  think- 
ing of  the  sentence  which  had  impressed 
her  so  stronglj-  a  few  months  before. 

"Every  man's  life  is  a  fairy-tale  writ- 
ten by  God's  fingers."  Yes,  that  was  what 
the  great  Danish  philosopher  had  thought 
and  written!  A  fairy-tale.  Was  her  life 
a  fairy-tale?  Oh,  no,  no,  a  thousand 
times,  no.  A  tragedy,  a  suffering,  a 
mental  void,  a  want,  a  blank — but  a  fairy- 
tale— never ! 

CH.4PTER    II. 

In  this'world  nothing  happens  without 
causing  an  effect,  and  Marijot's  little 
passage  of  arms,  or  at  least  of  words, 
with  young  Brown,  although  it  seemed 
at  the  time  only  to  have  done  her  harm, 
proved  to  be  the  pivot  upon  which  her 
whole  life  turned.  To  her  mother  she 
had  now  come  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  person  who  must  be  carefully 
looked  after.  To  Ethelwyn  and  Gwen 
she  was  simpl)-  a  prig  in  petticoats,  and 
the  very  sight  of  her  or  the  mere  sound 
of  her  name  was  enough  to  bore  them 
to  extinction.  But,  to  Maudie,  Margot 
appeared  now  in  a  totally  new   guise. 

For  instance,  Maudie,  all  at  once,  be- 
came quite  friendly  with  her  young  sis- 
ter, and  that  being  so,  she  promptly  set 
about  altering  and  improving  her  general 
position,  if  not  of  mind  or  body,  at  least 
of  estate. 

"Mother,"  she  remarked  abruptly  one 
morning,  when  Margot  had  gone  off  to 
do  the  shopping  as  usual.  "You  are 
having  your  at  home  as  usual  next 
week?" 

"Certainly,"   was  Mrs.     Blair's    reply. 


"Then  Margot  ought  to  have  a  new 
dress  for  it,"   said  Maudie. 

"Margot!"  cried  the  two  older  girls,  in 
tones  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

"Yes,  Margot,"  returned  Maudie, 
stoutl)'.  "Why  shouldn't  Margot  have 
a  new  frock  sometimes  like  other  girls?" 

"But  Margot  is  not  out,"  cried 
Ethelwyn. 

"Margot  is  nearly  eighteen,"  Maudie 
said,  which  the}'  all  knew  already. 

"I  really  don't  see,"  Mrs.  Blair  began. 

"Look  here,  mother,"  said  Maudie, 
"it  isn't  right  that  one  of  your  daughters 
should  be  dressed  so  that  she  is  mis- 
taken for  a  servant,  it  is  not  right.  If 
you  cannot  give  her  the  same  dress  al- 
lowance as  we  three  have,  we  ought  each 
to  give  up  a  little,  so  that  she  is  made 
our  equal.  "     "  Preposterous,  "  cried  Gwen. 

"Margot  is  your  equal!"  Maudie  said, 
looking  her  sister  full  in  the  face.  "And 
Margot  will  be  a  much  handsomer  woman 
some  day  than  you  will  ever  be,  so  there.  " 

"Margot!"   said  Gwen,  with  a  sneer. 

"An\-way,  it  is  not  a  question  for  you 
to  settle,"  Maudie  went  on  valiantl3^ 
"And  even  if  mother  likes  3'ou  better 
than  her  other  children,  it  is  a  shame  to 
make  the  favoritism  so  plain  that  it's  a 
matter  of  open  comment  among  our 
friends.  " 

"What  are  you  saying,  Maudie?"  Mrs. 
Blair  cried,  in  a  shocked  tone.  "The 
truth,  I'm  afraid,"  answered  Maudie, 
without  hesitation.  "If  Margot  really 
wants  a  new  frock,  which  seems  most 
absurd,"  said  Ethelwyn,  after  looking  at 
Gwen  for  a  moment,  "Gwen  and  I  will 
give  her  our  pale  blue  dresses;  they  will 
make  her  a  beauty." 

"How  very  generous  of  you"  laughed 
Maudie.  "You  have  both  taken  more 
than  the  bloom  off  them.  What  a  York- 
shire gift!  Ethehvyn's  has  mud-marks 
all  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  if 
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I  mistake  not,  Gwen  tore  hers  badly  at 
tennis  the  other  day.  " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  the  subject  dis- 
cussed any  further,"  put  in  the  mother, 
at  this  point.  "I  am  afraid,  Maudie, 
that  I  have  considered  you  older  girls  a 
little  too  much.  That  1  can  care  less  for 
Margot  than  for  any  of  you  is  manifestly 
absurd,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  such 
a  thing  has  hurt  me  very  much.  In 
future,  Margot  shall  have  the  same  dress 
allowance  and  privileges  as  the  rest  of 
you,  and  when  once  she  is  out,  remem- 
ber you  must  take  everything  strictl}'  in 
turn."  "How  detestable  1"  said  Ethelwyn 
crossly. 

"Simply  disgusting,"    returned  Gwen. 

"Mother,  you  are  a  dear!"  Maudie 
cried,  and  danced  out  of  the  room,  full 
of  glee  at  the  unlocked  for  success  of 
her  scheme. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED). 


THE  SCHOOL  BOY'S  FRIGHT. 

Johnny  Green  promised  his  class- 
mates during  the  day,  that  he  would 
accompany  them  in  the  evening,  over  to 
neighbor  Brown's  orchard  to  steal  ap- 
ples. 

Afterwards  as  he  thought  over  the 
matter  his  conscience  told  him  it  was 
wrong;  and  something  whispered  to  him 
the  words,    "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

It  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  when  he  met  his 
friends  in  the  evening,  he  refused  to  go 
with  them. 

"Oh,  3'ou're  a  coward,"  cried  several 
of  the  boys. 

"No  I'm  not,"   replied  Johnny. 

"Why  won't  you  go  then?"  asked 
Jim. 

"Because  it's  wrong,"  said  he;  "be- 
fore I  made  this  agreement  I  was    under 


the  obligation  to  God  and  man  not  to 
steal.  I  had  no  right  to  promise  to  do 
wrong.  M}' first  duty  was  to  obey  God,  and 
while  it  was  wrong  to  make  the  promise 
it  would  be  a  greater  wrong  to  keep  it. 
Therefore  I  shall  not."  Thus  the  lad 
reasoned. 

"Well,  you'll  be  sorr}'  when  we  tell 
you  the  fun  we've  had,"  and  awaj'  they 
spec  down  the  road. 

Little  Willie  overheard  the  agreement 
the  boys  had  made,  and  when  school 
was  out  he  ran  home  and  told  his  papa. 

W'hen  Mr.  Brown  heard  the  story  of 
their  plot,  he  prepared  to  have  some  fun 
also.  So  just  about  dark  he  put  two 
charges  of  powder  into  the  eld  gun. 
Then  hiding  himself  among  the  bushes 
not  far  from  where  the  best  apples  were, 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Presently  the  boys  came  up  the  street, 
stopping  just  in  front  of  the  orchard. 
There  they  stood  devising  their  plan. 
Soon  it  was  settled  and  all  ceased  talk- 
ing. Then  into  the  orchard  they  crept, 
to  the  very  place  where  Farmer  Brown 
had  supposed  they  would  come. 

Just  as  they  began  to  enjoy  it,  bang  ! 
bang  !  went  the  old  musket  with  the 
sound  of  a  cannon.  For  a  moment  they 
were  paralyzed.  But  as  the  proprietor 
came  towards  them,  they  ran  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  go  and  never  stopped 
till  home  was  reached. 

They  decided  on  keeping  it  a  secret, 
saying  that  Mr.  Brown  would  soon  for- 
get the  affair  and  nobody  would  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  next  day,  however,  when  they 
were  all  together  on  the  school-ground, 
the  story  leaked  out  somehow  and  what 
a  laugh  they  had.  The  boys  felt  much 
ashamed,  and  were  alwa3's  careful  ever 
afterward  about  visiting  people's  or- 
chards. 

Thomas  Jones,  Jr. 
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SHORT    STORIES,    SKETCHES,    ETC. 

Hunting   In  The   Winter. 

How  did  it  happen?  Listen  and  I 
will  tell  3'ou.  Myself  and  companion 
were  hunting  chickens  on  the  prairie 
when  he  told  me.  Yes,  it  was  Homer. 
He  said  a  wild  beast  of  gigantic  size 
had  been  seen   in  Lake  Can3'on. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "let  us  quit  the 
chickens,  and  go  kill  the  beast." 

We  shouldered  our  shot-guns,  and 
started  on  foot  for  the  hills.  Hardly 
had  we  entered  the  canyon,  when  tracks 
made  by  the  object  of  our  search  were 
seen  leading  towards  a  large  rock  on  the 
hillside.  Steadily  we  crept  towards  the 
place,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  for  we 
e.xpected  every  moment  to  see  it. 

On  we  crept,  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
finall}'  we  reached  the  spot,  and  found  it 
had  made  a  hole  down  through  the  snow 
to  get  under  the  rock. 

"Ah!  he  is  down  in  there  asleep," 
whispered  Homer,  after  he  had  poked 
his  head  down  to  see  if  he  could  hear  a 
growl. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "and  we  must  be 
very  careful,  or  we  shall  rouse  him  be- 
fore we  get  away. " 

"Now  is  our  chance,"  said  Homer. 
"If  you  will  stand  over  the  hole  with 
your  gun,  I  will  go  down  and  dig 
through  the  snow." 

Oh!  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  But,  after 
studying  for  a  moment,  I  decided  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  for  I  thought  that 
I  could  stand  there  with  my  gun,  if  he 
were  brave  enough  to  dig  through  to  the 
mountain  king's  bed. 

"Very  well,  go  ahead,"  I  said,  as  I 
raised  both  hammers  of  my  gun  and 
pointed  the  muzzle  towards  the  place 
from  which  I   thought  he  would  come. 

Homer  got  on  his  knees  and  began  to  i 


scratch  with  his  hands.  He  reminded 
me  of  a  dog  that  is  after  a  little  mouse, 
which  scratches  with  all  its  might,  then 
stops  at  intervals  to  sniff. 

The  snow  got  very  hard,  so  he  took 
his  pocket  knife,  and  after  cutting  out  a 
few  pieces,  a  small  entrance  was  made, 
sufficiently  large  enough  to  look  through; 
but  all  he  could  see  was  two  spots  like 
balls  of  tire.  Then,  shoving  his  gun 
through,  he  took  aim  and  fired.  For  a 
time  nothing  could  be  seen  for  smoke, 
but  the  growl  of  that  monster  made  our 
blood  run  cold. 

Not  until  we  saw  it  was  a  huge, 
grizzly  bear,  which  we  had  taken  so 
many  chances  with,  did  we  realize  the 
danger  of  doing  as  wc  had  done. 

Henry  Baird. 


Lazy  People. 

You  may  find  them  in  all  communities. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  world  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  look  down  upon 
labor,  and  upon  those  who  live  by  it,  as 
though  it  were  something  mean  and  ig- 
noble. This  is  one  of  those  prejudices 
which  have  arisen  from  considering  every- 
thing degraded  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
multitude.  But  I  have  visited  places 
where  it  seemed  as  though  the  multitude 
were  looking  down  upon  the  few — in  this 
case  the  few  who  labored. 

Some  people  refuse  to  work  because 
they  look  upon  labor  as  a  disgrace,  while 
others  do  not  work  on  account  of  their 
laziness.  The  latter  may  generally  be 
seen  standing  on  street  corners  smoking 
cigarettes,  or  in  saloons  lounging  away 
their  time.  They  are  the  people  that 
need  the  watch-care  of  the  police.  Such 
idlers  have  to  live,  and  if  they  do  not 
work  for  a  living  they  must  steal. 

In  railroad  camps  they  are  the  men 
that,  when  time  is  called  in  the  morning, 
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have  to  fix  a  harness,  or  hunt  up  a  single- 
tree, or  something  else  pertaining  to 
their  outfit,  and  so  get  on  the  dump  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  late.  At  even- 
ings they  will  watch  with  a  heavy  heart 
for  time  to  be  called.  Should  it  be  their 
ill-fate  to  be  caught  with  their  scrapers 
loaded,  the}-  will  drop  the  load  wherever 
it  happens  to  be,  and  next  morning  their 
companions  will  have  to  move  it  before 
they  can  proceed  with  the  work.  After 
getting  into  camp,  they  will  say  to  their 
tired  teams,  "You  pick  up  what  you  can 
while  I  go  to  supper,  and  then  when  I 
get  time  I  will  feed  you." 

Did  you  ever  make  observations  in 
visiting  neighbors  who  might  be  placed 
among  this  class?  If  so,  what  was  the 
general  appearance  of  their  homes?  Did 
you  find  a  certain  place  for  a  certain 
thing?  or  were  tools  scattered  around 
the  yard,  where  they  had  last  been  used? 
Such  men  can  never  find  a  hammer,  saw, 
or  ax,  because  tliey  cannot  remember 
where  they  used  it  last,  and  this  is  where 
it  is  sure  to  be. 

I  have  seen  students  come  home  after 
getting  a  year's  schooling  who  are 
ashamed  to  let  people  see  them  work. 
They  will  expect  parents  to  wait  on  them, 
while  they  strut  around  in  their  cut- 
aways, as  if  they  were  destined  to  make 
a  fortune  with  their  brains.  Such  an 
education  is  detrimental,  and  it  reminds 
me  of  the  words,  "A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  " 

God  told  Adam  that  the  ground  was 
cursed  for  his  sake;  but  not  that  his  la- 
bor was  cursed.  He  told  him  that  by 
the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should  eat  his 
bread  till  he  returned  to  the  ground.  A 
wise  man  once  said,  "An  idle  brain  is 
the  devil's    workshop." 

What  was  it  that  felled  ancient  forests 
and  drained  vast  marshes  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man?      What  makes    green  fields 


smile  in  the  sun?  What  raised  first  the 
hut,  next  the  cottage,  and  then  the  pal- 
ace? What  power,  taking  a  hint  from 
the  split  walnut  shell,  which  some  bo}- 
floated  on  the  brook,  set  on  the  flood 
first  the  boat,  then  the  ship?  What  has 
made  our  nation  the  marvelous  country 
it  is  today,  with  its  canals,  railroads, 
and  beautiful  cities? 

Some  ma}'  say  it  is  intellect,   but  with 
what  has  intellect  accomplished  all  this? 

What  but  the  hand  of  labor? 

A.    D.    Miller. 


The  Moon's  Tea  Party. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  two  chil- 
dren who  took  tea  with  the  moon? 

"No." 

Then   I  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  June  that  the}- 
went  up,  and 

"How  did  they  get  up  there?" 

Why  they  climbed  a  moonbeam,  of 
course.  Haven't  }'ou  ever  seen  anybod\- 
climb  a  moonbeam? 

Well,  when  they  got  to  the  top  they 
were  met  by  the  first  star-in-waiting,  who 
smiled  and  twinkled  at  them  very  pleas- 
antl}-. 

"Is  the  moon  at  home?"    they    asked. 

'"Yes,"  replied  the  star,  "and  tea  is  all 
ready;  come  in.  Her  majesty  is  in  the 
dressing-cloud,  but  will  be  down  ver}- 
soon." 

She  took  the  children  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  table  was  spread,  and 
then  she  rang  a  bell,  and  sang  a  song, 
calling  the  moon  to  supper. 

The  words  \\ere  not  understood  by  the 
children,  but  just  then  a  cloud  opened 
and  out  came  the  moon. 

She  was  a  fat,  handsome  lady,  with  a 
crown  of  stars;  and  she  shone  so  brightly 
that  the  children's  eyes  were  dazzled. 

"How  are  you?"   she  said,  sweetly. 
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Venus  brought  on  the  cheese,  and  they 
all  sat  down  and  ate  it.  This  was  the 
supper,  except  some  melons,  of  which 
the  moon  ate  great  quantities. 

"I  eat  these  to  make  my  light  mellow," 
she  explained.  The  word  'melon'  is  a 
contraction  of   'mellow  one,    you  know." 

"Is  it?"  asked  the  children  in  surprise. 

"Yes  it  is,"   cried  the    moon  in    rage. 

"Don't  express  your  doubt,  for  that 
upsets  my  nerves  and  might  give  me  an 
eclipse. " 

"I  thought  the  earth  did  that?"  said 
they. 

"Anything  disagreeable  does  it,"  re- 
plied the  moon,  hastil}-.  "The  earth  is 
disagreeable,  so  she  does  it.  Hateful 
creatures,  how  dare  you  mention  her!" 
and  off  she  went  into  her  cloud,  in  a  huff. 

"You  should  not  speak  of  such  things 
to  her  majesty,"   said  Venus. 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  children.  "We 
did  not  mean  to  vex  her." 

"Well,  you  had  better  go  now,"  said 
the  star.  "You  may  come  some  time  and 
see  us  again.     There's  vour  moonbeam." 

And  off  she  went,  twinkling  and  sing- 
ing merrily.  When  the  children  reached 
their  own  cozy  little  berdoom  the  shock 
of  alighting  suddenly  awakened  them, 
and  each  said  to  the  other,  "What  did 
you  dream?" 

Lois    ]'.    Lvinan. 


Winter  Scenes  in  Star  Valley. 

In  this  beautiful  little  va!le\',  situated 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Wyoming, 
snow  falls  verv  deep  in  winter.  Because 
of  this  it  is  impossible  for  the  few  set- 
tlers to  keep  the  roads  broken  during 
the  cold  season,  but  with  all  their  disad- 
vantages, the  people  are  always  happy, 
and  remember  their  Creator. 

There  is  but  one  waj'    of  getting    from 


one  farm  to  another,  or  even   to  church, 
and  other  public  places. 

The  father  gives  the  word  that  it  is 
time  to  go,  then  all  members  of  the 
famil}'  who  are  large  enough,  get  on 
their  snow-shoes,  and  make  read}'  to 
start.  Smaller  children  are  wrapped  in 
quilts  and  placed  in  sledges  made  of  elk 
skins,  which  are  drawn  b\'  the  father  or 
eldest  son.  The  party  glide  over  the 
smooth  snow  for  a  distance  of  six  miles 
to  the  meeting  house.  Here  the  vehicles 
are  stood  on  end  in  the  snow,  making 
the  place,  to  a  distant  observer,  look 
like  a  forest  of  dry  trees. 

Instead  of  the  lover  seating  his  lady 
comfortably  in  a  sleigh  when  going  to  a 
party  or  other  place,  he  sees  that  her 
snow-shoes  are  rightly  buckled.  Then 
awa}'  they  go,  happy  and  frolicsome. 
Often,  when  the\'  are  going  but  a  short 
distance,  both  would  ride  the  same  pair 
of  shoes. 

By  the  men,  much  time  is  spent  in 
hunting.  They  will  sometimes  go  in  a 
body,  traveling  for  msny  hours  in  the 
mountains.  Then,  after  finding  a  herd 
of  elk  or  deer,  some  of  the  hunters  take 
positions  where  the\'  can  see  all  move- 
ments of  the  animals,  and  ready  at  every 
moment  to  head  them  should  they  run 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  remainder 
of  the  company  will  surround  the  herd 
and  start  them  in  the  direction  of  home. 

After  a  few  hours  of  skillful  work  they 
succeed  in  reaching  the  village  with 
their  prize.  Here  the  best  and  fattest 
of  the  herd  are  killed,  and  the  others 
allowed  to  move  away  at  their  leisure. 

The  ilesh  of  these  animals  is  dried, 
and  the  long  winter  evenings  are  spent 
eating  this  meat  and  telling  stories. 

W.  P.    Henderson. 


Fortune  does  not  change    manners,    it 
uncovers  them. 
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ROBBIE  RICHARDS. 

(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE  220) 

It  was  not  long  before  Robbie's 
strange  theories  about  the  unknown  were 
shattered. 

He  was  told  that  the  sun  v.as  a  great 
world  itself,  man}-  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  earth,  and  that  the  stars,  in- 
stead of  being  bright-headed  tacks, 
were  also  worlds,  some  larger  and  some 
smaller  than  the  earth. 

This  new  philosophy  was  at  first  hard 
for  him  to  understand.  He  knew  it  was 
impossible  for  all  these  worlds  larger 
than  our  own  to  be  inside  our  earth;  so 
he  had  to  ask  a  great  many  questions 
about  the  matter  before  he  could  under- 
stand it  aright.  Yet  by  asking  these 
questions  he  learned  many  things  about 
the  earth  which  were  of  deep  interest  to 
him.  And  when  he  was  told  he  could 
learn  more  about  such  things  in  books 
he  became  very  desirous  of  reading,  and 
early  in  life  formed  the  habit  of  reading 
good  books. 

Stories  he  did  not  care  for  very  much 
unless  they  were  true.  He  loved  to  read 
of  things  that  he  could  think  about  with 
pleasure,  knowing  they  were  true  and 
were  worth  thinking  about  and  remem- 
bering. 

Like  most  children  his  ima^.ina- 
tioD  was  active,  and  often  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  employ  his  mind  he 
would  think  of  all  kinds  of  fanciful  ex- 
periences that  were  as  foolish  and  unreal 
as  many  of  his  dreams  were.  When  he 
would  awaken  from  these  spells  of  day 
dreaming  he  would  feel  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  wasting  his  time  thinking  of 
such  foolish  and  childish  things.  Later 
in  life  when  he  came  across  such  imagi- 


nary stories  as  "Gullivers'  Travels"  he 
was  filled  with  contempt  and  disgust  to 
learn  that  men  were  so  foolish  as  to 
waste  their  time  writing  such  absurd 
thoughts  in  books,  when  he,  but  a  child, 
felt  to  condemn  himself  for  only  think- 
ing of  similar  fancies.  Men,  he  con- 
cluded; were  not  so  much  wiser  than 
childien  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
at  least  some  of  them  were  not. 

But  when  he  read  about  such  men  as 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  about  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  he 
got  the  idea  that  such  men  were  so  great 
that  they  did  not  even  look  like  other 
people,  and  wondered  what  kind  of  be- 
ings they  were. 

When  he  was  about  ten  years  old, 
Robbie  for  the  first  time  attended  a  day 
school.  He  had  been  attending  Sunday 
school  for  two  or  three  years  before  this, 
and  was  much  interested  in  it.  The  day 
school  was  held  in  a  dwelling  house,  and 
was  taught  by  an  elderly  lady  who  was 
trying  to  earn  a  living  in  this  wa)'.  She 
was  not  an  experienced  teacher,  but 
knowing  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher, 
thought  perhaps  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  teach  these  branches. 

The  boy  did  not  learn  as  much  in  the 
school  as  his  mother  expected  he  would, 
although  bright  and  quick  to  learn. 
True  he  advanced  as  rapidly  as  any  other 
member  of  the  school,  but  that  was  no 
great  achievement.  The  fault  with  the 
school,  was  the  teacher  had  no  control  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  older  ones  ruled  the 
teacher  and  the  school  just  about  as  they 
pleased.  Frequently  the  older  girls  (the 
boys  were  all  small,  ds  big  boys  would 
not  submit  to  being  taught  by  a  woman) 
would  begin  a  conversation  with  the 
teacher  just  after  the  school  was  called, 
and  it  would  often  continue  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  before  the  teacher  would 
realize  that  she  had    a  school.       All  of  a 
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sudden  she  would  get  up  and  exclaim, 
"My  goodness!  I  must  begin  to  near 
the  classes  recite'" 

During  the  time  the  older  pupils  were 
gossiping  wifh  the  teacher  the  \ounger 
boys  and  girls  v/ere  playing  about  the 
room  with   the  utmost  freedom. 

Robbie  did  not  remain  long  at  this 
school.  The  progress  he  was  making 
did  not  satisfy  his  mother.  He  had 
learned  some  little  about  arithmetic 
from  his  mother  before  going  to  school, 
but  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  its 
study  by  his  new  teacher  that  he  forgot 
nearly  all  he  had  learned  at  home. 

He  next  entered  a  school  taught  by  a 
man,  intending  to  continue  there  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter.  This  teacher 
was  entirely  different  to  the  one  he  had 
before.  Instead  of  the  mild  and  easy 
way  of  conducting  the  school  adopted  by 
the  lady  teacher,  this  man  was  very 
strict  and  even  brutal  at  times. 


YOUNG   FOLK'S  STORIES. 


The  Buckskin  Mountains. 

While  on  Buckskin  Mountains  last 
summer,  I  went  with  my  brothers  and 
sister  to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  River.  I'he  distance  was  only 
about  six  miles,  so  we  went  on  horse- 
back. After  crossing  deep  canj'ons  and 
passing  through  thick  groves  of  pine,  fir 
and  quaking  asp,  we  found  ourselves 
looking  down  into  a  deep  canyon  which 
joined  the  Colorado  River  Canyon.  Its 
sides  were  lined  with  cliffs,  extending 
perpendicularly  for  many  feet  into  the 
air.  A  small  creek  flowed  through^  the 
bottom.  Its  banks  were  covered 'with 
soft,  green  grass,  and  tall,  'graceful  ^wil- 
lows, gently  swaying  in  the  cool,  refresh- 
ing breeze.      Here  and  there    aloQg_^'  the 


canyon  sides  we  could  see  the  water 
from  some  small  spring  trickling  down 
over  the  cliffs  with  a  gentle  song. 

To  get  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
country  we  followed  around  the  side  of 
the  canyon  till  we  came  out  on  a  narrow 
point  at  its  mouth.  From  there  we 
could  see  what  looked  like  a  gigantic 
chasm  in  the  earth,  but  it  was  really  the 
canyon,  through  which  the  river  flowed. 
When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south  we 
could  hear  a  faint  roar  of  the  river,  but 
it  was  so  far  down  in  the  dark  canyon 
that  we  could  not  see  it. 

Just  opposite  us  to  the  left  was  a  very 
deep  canyon  which  is  called  the  Bright 
Angel  Canyon,  and  at  its  mouth  is  a  very 
high  point,  which,  from  the  green  grass 
which  grows  there  in  summer,  is  called 
Greenland  Point.  At  its  base  are  a 
number  of  clear,  crystal  springs,  the  water 
of  which  is  always  ice-cold,  even  during 
the  hottest  da\-s  of  summer. 

The  scenery  as  far  as  the  e3'e  could 
reach  was  grand.  There  were  deep 
chasms,  narrow  canyons,  gulches,  ravines 
and  high  cliffs,  some  of  many  colors. 
In  fact,  the  earth  was  cut  up  in  a  most 
curious  manner,  and  presented  a  grand 
and   beautiful   view. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  and 
some  of  the  clouds  which  crowned  the 
highest  points  were  already  tinted  with 
the  crimson  beauties  of  a  summer  sun- 
set. As  night  was  approaching,  we  took 
a  farewell  look  at  the  vast  expanse  of 
scenery  now  spread  before  our  eyes  and 
started  for  the  camp.  After  going  about 
two  miles  we  found  we  were  not  on  the 
right  track  and  were  lost;  but  after 
searching  around  among  the  timber  for 
a  short  time  we  found  a  small  trail  which 
led  us  down  into  the  Thompson  Canyon, 
about  two  miles  below  the  camp,  where 
we  arrived  just  as  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  western  hill. 
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As  we  came  across  the  ,  Buckskin 
Mountains  next  day  on  our  homeward 
journey  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
many  curious  sink  holes  which  occur 
everywhere  on  the  mountains,  but  are 
most  numerous  in  the  big  park.  Many 
of  them  contain  large  lakes  of  stagnant 
water.  Tliere  is  one  called  DeviTs  Lake, 
so  named  by  the  Piute  Indians.  They 
claim  an  Indian  was  once  bathing  in  it 
when  he  suddenly  sank  and  never  came 
up.  They  consider  it  an  ill  omen  to 
ever  camp  by  it,  and  ahvaj's  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible.  The  outer  edge  of 
this  lake  is  overgrown  with  weeds,  while 
in  the  center  is  a  large  hole,  the  bottom 
of  which  has  never  been  reached.  Its 
water  is  of  a  dark,  mudd}'  color,  and  is 
destitute  of  any  living  thing  except  a  few 
bugs,  worms,  and  a  very  curious  little 
animal  called  ohaluta.  This  animal  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  lakes,  and  is  a 
species  of  the  lizard,  with  a  head  like  a 
snake.  It  is  of  a  greenish-brown  color, 
and  is  very  ugly.  It  will  come  quite  a 
distance  from  the  lakes  to  campfires  and 
has  even  been  found  in  the  beds  of  cam- 
pers. It  never  bites,  and  seems  per- 
fectl)'  harmless. 

Just  before  we  commence  to  ascend 
the  mountain  on  the  north  side  is  a 
large,  dry  sinkhole.  It  is  partly  in  solid 
rock  and  can  only  be  entered  on  one 
side,  and  that  is  by  going  down  a  steep 
bank.  In  summer  its  bottom  is  covered 
with  tall  bunch  grass  and  beautiful 
flowers.  In  the:  rainy  season  large 
streams  of  water  run  into  it,  but  the 
water  sinks  as  fast  as  it  runs   in. 

There  are  many  other  curiosities  to  be 
seen  on  the  Buckskin  Mountains,  and  I 
think  one  visiting  them  in  the  summer 
will  be  well  pleased  with  the  sights 
they  see. 

Alfa  Johnson. 

Kanab,  Utah. 


The  San   Luis   Valley. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  is  in  the  south- 
-central  part  of  Colorado,  and  borders 
on  New  Mexico.  It  was  first  settled  by 
the  Mexicans  in  the  year  1844.  The 
first  white  people  came  here  in  the  year 
1870.  There  was  a  Mormon  colony  sent 
here  from  Utah  to  settle  the  countrv  in 
the  year  1878. 

The  altitude  is  7,500  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile.  We  raise  hay, 
grains  and  potatoes,  and  some  small 
fruits.  The  climate  is  warm  in  summer, 
but  in  winter  it  is  quite  cold.  The  val- 
ley is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
Mt.  Blanca  is  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  in  plain  view 
of  us;  it  is  14,363  feet  above  sea  level. 
Snow  and  ice  are  on  its  crest  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  There  are  two  moun- 
tain passes,  one  on  the  east,  called  Veta 
Pass,  another  on  the  north  called  Poncha 
Pass,  where  railroads  enter  the  valley. 
A  number  of  rivers  are  in  the  valley; 
the  Rio  Grande  is  the  largest. 

It  rises  in  the  mountains  north-west 
of  the  San  Luis  Valle}-  and  flows  down 
and  separates  Texas  from  Old  Mexico, 
and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Conejos,  La  Jara,  Alamosa,  and  Los- 
pienos  are  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  leading  occupations  are  farming 
and  stock-raising. 

The  San  Luis  V'alley  covers  an  area 
of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  square 
miles;  embraces  four  counties,  namely, 
Saguache,  Rio  Granda,  Costella,  and 
Conejos.  There  are  several  Mormon 
towns  in  Conejos  County,  with  four  wards, 
namely,  Manassa,  Sanford,  Richfield,  and 
East  Dale.  The  Mormon  population 
now  numbers  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred. 

Irene    Whitney.      Age  12  years. 

Sanford,  Conejos  Co.,  Colo. 
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PEICE  FOR  RECITATION. 


It  Is  True? 

Said  the  child  of  the  bright  5'ellow  hair 

To  the  child  of  the  coal  black  curls: 
"I  do  not  think   it  is  fair 

For  we  little  Christian  girls 
To  pla}'  with  the  girls  like  you; 

For  our  Sunday  school    teacher — See? 
Says  your  father  is  only  a  Jew; 

An'    the   Jews    nailed     Christ    on    the 
tree." 

The  great  black  eyes  filled  with  tears 
As  the  child  with  the   dark,  dark    hair 

Said:    "But  that  was  hundreds  of    years 
Ago;  an'  1  don't  think  it  is  fair 

To  blame  us  girls  with  the  pain 

That  was  given  to  Jesus  by  men 
That   we  didn't  know.      And  it's  vain — 

So  my  mama  says,  to  preten' 
That  any  one  church  is  the  best. 

We're  as  nicel)-  behaved  as  you, 
And  our  doilies  as  prettil}'  dressed; 

An'  my  mamma  always  says  true." 

So  they  .quarreled   and    parted  with    eyes 
Flashing     anger    and    tears.        In    the 
heart 

Of  the  yellow-haired  child   would  rise 
Unbidden — a   pain  like  a  dart. 

That  night  she  knelt  by  her  bed  — 

As  she  did  every  night  — to  pray. 
She  threw  back  her  wee  bright  head 

And  her  eyes  looked  up  and  away — 
Oh  far,  far  away  at  the  sky 

Through  the  unshaded   window  glass; 
And  she  said:    "Dear  Lord,  if  I  die 

In  my  sleep  may  my  spirit  pass 
To  you  like  an  angel;   and  wear 

A  little  gold  crown  of  my  own; 
And — my  dear  doll — I  want  her  there. 

Cause  I  hate  to  be  therf  all  alone.  ' 


Then  she  paused  a  little  and  said: 

"Lord,   if  Elsie  was  only  like  me, 
A  Christian,  too,  when  she's  dead 

I  think  I  would  like  to  see 
Her  also;   but  she  cannot  go 

'Cause  her  forefathers — teacher  said- 
Were  nothing  but  Jews,    and  so 

That  settles  it."      Then  on  the  bed 
The  bright  little  one  sank  to  sleep, 

But  a  wee  small  voice  in  her  breast 
Seemed  ever  to  rouse  her  and  keep 

Her  feverish  pulses  from  rest. 

She  dreamed  that  out  en  the  skies 
A  great,  white  cross  rose  to  view; 

And  Jesus  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
Like  Elsie's,    and  said:     "I'm  a   Jew. 
Al.    H.    Garrison. 


OLD   JIM     A    HERO. 

The  Mount  Morris  correspondent  of 
Thursday's  Post  Express,  says:  "Old 
lim"  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  on  the 
George  Wampole  place.  He  is  a  hig 
bay  horse,  homely,  but  intelligent.  Last 
night  he  slipped  his  halter  and  presented 
himself  at  his  master's  bedroom  window 
about  2  o'clock,  where  he  rubbed  his 
nose  against  the  sash — Mr.  Wampole 
sleeps  on  the  first  floor — and  whinnied 
until  he  aroused  the  folks.  Mr.  Wam- 
pole was  angry.  He  had  been  up  until 
midnight  with  a  sick  child  and  he 
wanted  to  sleep,  but  he  got  up  and  led 
the  troublesome  animal  back  to  the 
stable,  returned  to  bed,  and  was  on  the 
borderland  between  consciousness  and 
dreamland,  when  crash  went  the  window. 
This  time  "old  Jim"  h^d  poked  his 
nose  through  a  pane  and  the  cold  night 
air  blew  in.  Mr.  Wampole  got  up,  put 
Jim  in  the  stable  and  used  some  bad 
words.  Upon  his  return  to  bed  he  told 
I  his  wife  there    would    be  peace  the    rest 
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of  the  night.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
For  the  third  time  Jim  returned  to  the 
window,  this  time  bringing  part  of  the 
halter.  Upon  investigation,  Mr.  Wam- 
pole  found  in  a  back  stable  behind  the 
one  in  which  Old  Jim  is  kept,  one  of 
his  horses — the  mate  to  Jim — cast  and 
helpless.  It  was  a  narrow  stall  and  he 
might  have  died    betore    morning.       By 


dint  of  hard  work  Mr.  Wampole  pulled 
him  around  and  got  him  on  bis  feet. 
Then  he  went  back  to  Old  Jim's  stall 
and  stood  looking  at  him.  "Well," 
said  he,  "that  beats  all!"  And  he  took 
the  rest  of  Jim's  halter  off  and  threw  it 
behind  the  feed  box.  "Old  Jim,"  he 
says,  "shall  never  wear  a  halter  again  — 
he  knows  as  much  as  a  man." 


A  SABBATH  HYMN. 


Words  by  H.  M.  Waknkr. 


Music  by  J.  H.  Hood. 


1.  Here  we've  met  this  Sabbath     morqiog, 

2.  Praise  HirD  lor  His    tender       mer-cy; 


That 
For 


we     may  with 
the      ho  -    ly 


joy         par   -    take 
Spir  -  It'a         guide; 


3.    Pray    for    wisdom,  grace  sul  -    fi  -  cient —    To 


all 


sin  -  ful  thoughts  re    -     press; 


m- 


01  these  emblems,  pure  and  ho  -  ly.  For  our  Lord  and 
For  the  blessings  ol  the  gos-pel.  That  un  -  god  -  ly 
Sing     that    joy     may  crown  our    la  -  bors,       He     will  then    our 

•*-•    -^    ■*■    -^    -^  -^    -f^    -^      ....      ^ 

—'^ — * ' * y— '-fc-g Hr-F-*^-^y 

I         ^ — /( /' — >— t-p t_t. 


Master's         sake. 
men      de    -    ride, 
el  -  lorts         bless. 


c.t: ^ ^ > 1 — t^(2j- — 


Ev'   -  ry    heart     is     filled  with    gladness. 
Praise  Him     lor     this  earth    ol        beauty, 
Let        us     work  with     earnest       purpose. 
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Ho    -    ly      love    our      bosoms        swell, 

Let       our     voic  -  es      glad  -  ly         ring; 

In       this     no  -  ble     work    be    -    gun, 


—>— 


We  will  sing  a  -  loud  His  praises,  God 
Ol  all  bounteous,  earthly .  blessing.  We 
Bearing      still     in     mind    the    watch-word:    ''I 
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IS     near 
will      ev  ■ 
will    have 

— h y— 


us, 

er 

My 
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all  is  well, 
gratelul  sing, 
peo  -  pie    one." 
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"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

•DR; 


CREAM 

BAKINO 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


yj» 


are  among  the  sure  signs  of  advancing  Spring. 
Young  America  is  a  gymnast,  and  true  patriots 
must  be  glad  of  it.  The  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  is  a  guarantee  of  permanent  health  and  ad- 
vancement, on  which  we  all  count,  and,  glorying 
in  the  past  achievements  of  our  country,  look 
with  the  greatest  confidence  into  the  future.  We 
started  to  say  tliat  our  stock  of  men's  and  boys' 
sweaters  is  large  and  comprehensive.  Quality, 
fit  and  price  are  just  what  we  have  to  offer. 
Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  sense  is  to  the 
mind.  You  can  obtain  the  one  and  display  the 
other  by  buying  your  sweaters  of  us. 

SIITUTS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
STRICTLV  •   ON©  •   PRICE 

J.  P.  GARDNER, 

NO.   136-13S    TVTT^IN    STRBBT 


/Pond's 
Extract 

cures  Cuts,    Bums, 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 
and    ALL     PAIN. 


A  good  ttiing  is  filwat/s  imitated  ;  poor 
ones  never.  There  are  tnany  irorthlens 
imitations  of  PO\I>'S  EXTltACT.  J/ 
you  want  to  be  CTfUEH 

BEWARE  DFStjeSTlTUTES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 


We  flre  Wapming  Ijp 

Many  a  home  with  our  New 
Perfect  Hot  Air  Blast  Furnace 
Its  praises  are  sung  hy  all  ex- 
cept the  coal  dealers. 

Castles  in  the  Aip 

Usually  tumble  down  and 
break  and  we  keep  no  repairs 
for  them;  but  we  do  carry  a 
magnificent  line  of  Builders' 
Hardware  an  i  we  have  prices 
that  talk. 

Glass  Houses  are  Dangerous 

To  live  in — we  do  not  make 
them,  but  we  will  be  pleased  to 
figure  with  you  on  what  Plate 
and  Window  Glass  you  may 
want. 

We  flpe  flU  Stove  Up 

House  full  of  Ranges,  Cooks 
and  Heaters.  If  you  desire 
good  goods,  low  prices  and 
courteous  treatment,  call  on  us 

OTflH  STOVE  &  Hfl^DWRHE  GO., 

Corner  Commercial  and  First  Soutii  St. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


THE  KEEIiEY  mSTITUTE 


PS-* 


|i?°LD  ?figE  FOR  OPIUM     USlNg  | 
=      SOLD  "^E  ""OR  TOBACCOO'St.        ji 


"•^o^ 


^^ 


A  direct  organized  branch  of  the  parent 
house  at  Dwig'ht,  111.,  has  been  opened 
at  166  W.  2nd  North,  on  the  line  of 
street  railway  running  to  Warm  Springs. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  liquor  and 
opium  habits,  with  Leslie  E.  Keeley 
Company's  double  chloride  of  gold 
remedies. 

The  institute  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  W.  St.  John,  who  has 
been  at  work  with  and  in  the  employ 
of  the  Leslie  E.  Keeley  Company  for 
the  past  four  years.  The  treatment  and 
management  of  patients  will  be  identi- 
cally the  same  as  at  Dwight. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 
Scenic  Line  of  the  World 

The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25,  IB94. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:06  a. 

m.;  arriTes  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springe 

7:61  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  mi 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:35  p.  m.,  Salt  Late  7:  40p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  5:27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p.m.,  Denver  9 :25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
tre  on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

4.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS.        &.  K.  HOOPER, 

Tragic  Manager,  Ben.  Agt„  9.  P.  A  T.  A., 

Demtr,  Colo  Salt       Lake  City.  Denoer, 


OF 


UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 
SUE    LUS. 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-011 

50,000.00 

340,000-00 

OFFICERS  :  HKBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  ROMNBY, Vice-President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS:  Henry  Dinwoodey,  Georgb 
RoMNBY,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowK,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Kljas  ,\. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 
60  Main  Street. 

FITSCURED 

{Frovi  U.  S.  Journal  of  MedicAHC.) 
Prof.W.  II.Peeke,whomake3aBpecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
hoe  withoat  doubl  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician  ;  his  success  is  astonishini^.  We 
have  heard  ofcaaesof20years'8tandine;  cured  by  him, 
Hepubhshesavaluablework  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  lar£;e  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
anvsnffererwhoniayeendtheirP  O  and  Espressad- 
drese.  We  ad\  i^e  anyone  wishin?  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  \V   U.  PEEKE,  1   D.,  4  Cedar  St,,  Kew  York, 


I 

a  c 

a  26.  28.  3C .  32  E,  First  South  Street,          f 

3  SALT    LAKE    CITY                          1 


iDru  Goods,  snoesj 

Noiions,  61C. 


THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 


|g.K.jHomflsj 

J.  W.  WHITECAR ,» 

Successor  to 

UTAH  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO. 

COPPER    HALF-TONE. 

ZINC-ETCHING    AND 

WOOD    ENGRAVING. 

Eagle  Block,  W.  2nd  South  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


MM  PACIFIC 


SYSTEM. 

^^^^-'^  The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tmi^  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


CITY   TICKET  OFKICE   201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Oen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 

S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,     E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &  Gen.  MgT.     Asst.  Gen:  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

describe  13our  Counts.  '©) 

Desiring  a  well  written  description  df  each 
county  In  Utah,  I  will  make  the  following  offer: 

For  the  best  written  discription  of  a  county  In 
Utah  written  by  a  young  man  residing  in  the  county 
described,  I  will  malie  to  the  writer's  order  a  full 
suit  of  clothes,  value  $30.00. 

For  the  best  discription  of  a  county  in  Utah 
written  by  a  young  lady  residing  in  the  county  des- 
cribed, I  will  make  to  the  order  of  the  writer  a  full 
length  Military  cloak,  full  silk  lined,  value  pO.OO. 

The  object  is  to  get  a  correct  description  of 
Utah,  her  resources  and  industries  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  of  public  interest. 

Any  person  intending  to  enter  into  this  contest 
either  through  a  desire  to  gain  the  prizes  or  to  assist 
In  the  work,  should  write  for  full  information  to 

D.  L.  I?OSS,  Merchant  Tailor, 
;  ;  41  W.,  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


rue  hm  mi 

OP   \JTT^M, 
CAP/  TAL,  FULL  Y  PAID  $500, 000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 

HEBER  M,  WELLS,  Cashier, 

DIRECTORS: 


fleber  J.  Grant, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Clawson, 


AVni.  B.  Preston. 
Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Philo  T.  Farnswortli, 
Isaac  Barton, 


Heber  M.  Wells. 

GENERAL     BANKING    BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  aiirl  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS and  FORGINGS,  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing Cars  with  self-oiling  axles  and  wheels ;  also 
Architectural  Ironwork  in  all  its  branches. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant  machines  for 
Qrinding  and  Corrufjating  Flour  Still  Rolls. 

We  are  agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Steam  Pumps. 

Office  and  Works  at  149  W  North  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Telephone  No.  *56. 


Knudsen  &  McMurdie 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


tit tttttttttt ttt  tt! 
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im  flKD  WIRE  FEflCIflS 
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BANK  AND  OFFICE  RAILING, 

Flower  Stands,  Window  Guards,  Stable 

Fixtures,  and  every  description 

of  Wire  and  Ornamental 

Iron  Work. 

General  Biacksmithing.Builders'  Iron  Work,Scale  Work 

602  STATE  STREET. 


60L,UIHBIfl§  ARE  CHOSEN 

10  TIMES  OUT  OF  10 


QDltJ/T\bia 


Heber  J.  Grant. 

Hebep  m.  CJUells, 

Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Ceo.  T.  Odell, 
Hulon  S.Wells. 


v^ompapy. 

PRIC6,  $100.  TO  iici;  nciKE. 


] 


Hartfords  at  $50,  $60  and  $80.   Next  to  Best.  \ 

Call  and  See  Them.     65  E  First  South  St.  FRANK  L    BEATIE.  Manager.  \ 

GO"Op.  Wagon  &  JWaehine  Go., 


SXKTE   STREET, 


»  Mlepraiej  pOWliEH  BIGYGIiE 

KlTHE    F=RK7UVE   TSLl-S  THE    ISK7We.[> 

STRONGEST  FRAME  MADE.  HEAVY  RIDERS  FEEL  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

WE  ALSO  SElilTfilE  PEE|?liESS  FIiUSH  JOINTED  FHflfflE. 

AS  A  RACE  HORSE  IS  TO  A  DRAFT  HORSE,  SO  A 

"PEERLESS"  IS  TO  OTHERS. 

CHL-L    HND    BE    CONVINCeO. 

<5o-op.  U/a^09  9  f\\^Q\)'\T)2  Qo., 

state  Street.        GEO.  T.  ODELtli,  Gen'l  Manager. 


A  NEW  WITNESS  FOR  GOD,  by  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts, 

Is  just  completed.    It  is  an  excellent  work'of  nearly  500  pages,  and  is  sold  for 
FULL  CLOTH,  $1.50,  Post  Paid.  FULL  LEATHER  GILT,  $2.50,  Post  Paid. 

/IDDI^ESS - 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 


p.  O.  BOX  460. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editok — Pl?a".e  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cas^s  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  f  re?  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Statiufaeturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  L,ake  Citr* 


Do   You  Want  a   Bicvcle? 


LOOK    AT    THIS 


liadies'  HsxmhleP,  Model  D.      Ppiee  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $30,  $35,  $40,:$45, 
$50,  $60,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  but  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Tents,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 


Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  $porting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BR03iA£NINC    BROS. 

189,  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  UKE  CITY,  UTAH.  U61  WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


fHOinuiooDEy  FURniTURe  mmi 

SKI-T    LKKe    CITY. 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,   FURNITURE, 
CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  ,1^  CROCKERY. 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


pP^^S 


'^ 


GENERAL   MERCHANDISE^]  ^ 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  ot 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Streei,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.   WEBBER.  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COiyiPflflY, 

pio.  1,  3  &  S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Uake  City 
Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest ;  compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


F.  flaepbaeh  &  Bfo. 

DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  IWlIiLlNERY, 
CARPETS,  SHOES,  ETC, 


Establisljed  1864. 


Oije  price  to  /111. 


Use  HEWLETT  BROS.  ^03M?     MOM.  BAKING  POWDER, 


THREE  CROWN 

Are  best  because  they 
ground  fresh  every 
day. 

OUR  GOODS  OF  THIS 

BRKND 

Are  guaranteed  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  in 
the  market  or  money 
refunded. 


HE     PUREST 

AND     BEST 
IVIADE. 

THREE  CROWN 

TRIPLE  FLAVORING 

EXTRACTS 

ARE  DELICIOUS.      TRY  THEM. 


